






Genuine Magnolia Metal is made up in bare, of which this ts « facsimile. 
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are of Fraudulent Imitations. 
The name and trade-mark appear on each box and bar, and besides this the 


Bew 


‘Manufactared in U.S8."’ and “Patented June 34, 1890" are stamped op =| 


words ‘ 
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the under side of each bar. 














Post Office, 


Mines and Ovens in the Connellsville Coke Region, Penna. 


S@” Direct connectio 


for manufacturing and 
Quotations, Freight Rates, Pamphlets givin 


For Blast Furnaces and Foundry Cupola Work; also Crushed Connellsville Coke 


30,000 tons of Coke, 


Anthracite Coal) 


y . 
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f=" GENUINE CONNELLSVILLE COKE 
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Moore’s Anti- Fretion 


DIFFERENTIAL 


CHAIN HOIST. 


Adjustable Automatic Brake. 
Self sustaining at every point. 
Highest Efficiency 

A New Movement. 
A Perpetual Compound Lever. 
Powerful, Simple and Durable. 
Light, Compact and Strong. 









NINE SIZES. 
Half Ton to Ten Tons Capacity. 
ALSO 
HAND POWER CRANES, 
WINCHES, &c. 


Moore Manufacturing Co., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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FonsreR, Warerauay & (t0.| 


INCORPORATED. 
PIC IRON, 
STEEL, 
ORE, 
COKE. 


636-638 Rookery, 
CHICAGO. 
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DICKMAN & MACKENZIE, 


CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, 
71 Atwater Bidg. 1224 Rookery Bldg. 
Mining i_, — examined. Ores sampled at 

nes, furnaces and all lake ports. 


General analyses of Ores, Slags, Metals, Fuel 
Foundry Materials and Products, etc. 


CHEMISTS AND ENCINEERS. 





ENTERPRISE BOILER COMPANY 


YOUNCSTOWN, O. 


Draught Stacks, Blast Furnaces and Heavy 
Plate Work a Specialty. 


Write for Estimates. 





METAL STAMPING, 


We do all kinds ot SMALL STAMPING and 
FORMING, from Steel, Iron or Brass, from your 
Dies or we can make Dies for you. 

Send sample or sketch for price. 


THE OLIVER P. CLAY CO. 


416 Arcade, Cleveland, Ohlo. 





ST. Louis. MO a fer 
New York Boston. Phila delphia 








Cleveland Tool and Suoply Co.. Agts,. Cleveland. 0.! 





‘‘ Metallurgy of Cast Iron,’’ Price $3. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


WA: JONES FoUNDRYs MACHINE © 


So. JEFFERSON ST. 


II - 59 





APOLLO GALVANIZED IRON. 


No buckling—fiat. 
No cracking—soft. 
No breaking—malleable. 
No squirming—uniform. 
Every sheet guaranteed. 


Apollo Iron and Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





See large Advertisement of 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., 


Boston, Mass., 
On Page 24, 
BLOWERS, FANS, ENGINES. 





MEE 
TURNBUCKLES. 


eoetfe em 


Cleveland Gity Forge & tron Co. 








CHICAG O, LL 





CLEVELAND. O. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CAHALL SALES DEPARTMENT, 
Bank of Commerce Bullding, im 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

146 Taylor Buliding, New York City, NW. Y. 
The “ Rookery,”” Chicago, til. i 
642 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa.) | 
1016 Tremont Bidg, Besten. 
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W. S. ROCKWELL & CO., 


OIL FURNACES. 


26 Cortlandt St., New York Oity. 
_s 


SHIFFLER BRIDGE COMPANY, 


BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 


SPECIALTIES: Steel and Iron Bulidings tor Rolling 4) 
Mills, Tin Plate Plants, Stee! Works, Foundries, 7 
Factories. Roof Trusses, Girders, Columns, Beams 
Corrugated tron, Etc. 


Main Office and Works: 
48th Street and A.V. Ry., PITTSBURG, PA 








Branch Offices: 


1123 Betz Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
45 Broadway, New York wy. 

228 Lumber Exchange, 1 Mina. 
1243 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill 





AND LEARN WHY 


— ARE — 








American Injector Co., Detroit, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE I 


U. S. Injectors 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


Catalogue free if you mention Iron Trade Review. 














THE UPSON NUT CO., Cleveland, O. 


MACHINE AND CARRIACE BOLTS, 
ENDS WASHERS ETC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - - - 


* 


HOT FORCED AND COLD PUNCHED NUTS. 
Cataloaue and Prices on Aopiication. 


LAG SCREWS. BOLT 
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Galvanizing Pos, WM. B. POLLOCK & COQ. er rients, 
Tank Cars. With inquiry please give ad. No. 6. YOUNGS/OWN, O. Boilers, Tanks, etc. 





SHARPSYVILLE FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO. 


LIMITED, 
SMARPSVILLE, PA. 


Contractors ana Builders 


cote HEATER FILTER 


COMBINED. 


Is the only lime-extracting Heater that will prevent 
‘ Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all impurities 
ings, from the water before it enters the boiler. 


Thoroughly Tested. 





Grinding Pans 


Blast Furnaces, 
Open Hearth Steel 


Heating Furnaces, 
Gas Producers, etc. 


Iron and Brass Cast- 


Bronze Tuyeres. 





Miter, Wagoner & Bentley, 


PIC IRON, 


STEEL, 
Bia ORE, 


Columbus, O., Hayden Bid 


Chicago, Ill., Monadnock 


St. Louis, Mo., Bank of Com. Bidg. COK E. 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Stilwell - Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
S@ CHICAGO OFFICE, 63 S$. Canal St. 


—STILWELL’S— 


PATENT LIME-EXTRACTING 


OVER 8,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE. 











Subscribe for the Iron Trade Review, $3 per year. 





Air Compressors, 





Rock Drills, 
Channelers. 








We manufacture Air Compressors suitable for all kinds of work, and a variety coverin 
every size, from the small It-driven Compressor for small shops and pumping small 
uantities of water, up to the large Corliss Compound Compressors for the greatest manu- 
acturing or mining plants of the world. As an instance of the wide range covered by 


Coal Cutters. 





Compressors of our make, we name the following that we have recently furnished, all of 


whom are equally distinguished in their line: 


Newport News Shipbuilding Co., Newport News, Va.; Duplex Compressor for operating 
a large number of patunnate tools ; Hughes Bros. & Bangs, Bellevue, Del.; Valdosta Water 
a., for pumping water; the Manhattan Elevated R. R.Co., New York, 


Works, Valdosta, 


The Pohle 


for machine shop purposes; Walker Co., Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio; Harrison Gran- 


ite Co., Barre, Vt., pneumatic tools; L. L. Manning, Plainfield, N.J., Marble Works; the 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 


Our Catalogues give information on the subject of Air Compressors and other subjects 


regarding the application of Compressed Air. 


The Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, 


Air Lift Pump. 


Havemeyer Building, 
New York. 

















en ee 


COFMPRESSORS 


Thoroughly up-to-date 
and the most simple, 
durable and economi- ie 
cal machines on the || 2 


For every application of Compressed Air Power. 


Complete Catalogue upon 
application. 


| AR COMPRESSORS Clayton Alr Compressor Wks, 


26 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 








market. Built on 
improved lines. 
ROCK DRILLS, 


PUMPS, ETC. 
Send for catalogue 








- = } — 
| — \ 
AIR LIFT, 











(RAND DRILL CO.) 


We will send to Engineers and 
Business men, our circular No. 15, 
upon Air and Gas Compressors for 
all purposes and for any desired 
pressure and volume. 


THE NORWALK IRON WORKS GO. 


301 Water 8t., SO. NORWALK, CT. 














100 Broadway, New York. 
1328 Monadnock Block, Chicage 











Steel Stamps and Stencils. 





LEHARTY, J. H. & Co., Rubber Stamps . 
Seals, Stencils, Automatic Check Punches 36 Latalle Sheet» JOO Niltuam Street ~ 


and Numbering Machines 


a2 Seneca St. CHICAGO. 





oO. TEXTOR, 
Chemist ad Metallurzgist 


Anal made of Metals, Ores, Fuels and Sup- 
plies for Furnaces, Steel Works and Foundries. 

Ores sampled at mines, furnaces and lake ports. 
Advice furnished to operators of Blast Furnaces 
8teel Works and Foundries. 

Mining properties reported 


Casut Aooress METALFAC-CHICAGO ABC Cove 


E.H.STROUD & CO.. 


METAL FACTORS 


The Groducts ff: anil Nuapyploes fot 


IRON STEEL TIN-PLATE BRASS 
COPPER LEAD & ZINC WORKS. 


NEW YORK. 





When you write to firms ad- 
vertised in our columns, please 
mention the fact that you took 
their address from our paper. 
They will thank you for it. 





Mines and Metallurgical 


F. A. EMMERTON, 


Analytical Chemist, 


AND METALLURGIST. 


Ores sampled at lake ports, mines and furnaces. 
examined. 


rt u n. 
For 12 Years Chief Chemise to the Cleve- | Analyses made of Ores, Metals, Fuels, Railroad 


land Rolling Mill Co. 


168 Superior St., 





CLEVELAND, O. | @ Bratenah! Building, 


and Foundry Supplies, etc. 
CLEVELAND, 


oO. 


; THE , OTVPE 
tL ENTRAL a haled 


I 
263-271 carp St CLEVELAND 0 0, 
*A71 S 2000 ENGRAVING C 


Ox, ELECTROTYPING 








CLEVELAND 


_— aT 





Wire Nail Machinery 


30-INCH CHUCKING LATHES. 
RADIATOR LOOP BORING MACHINES. 


Wm. Glader, 160 & 162 So. Clinton st. Chicago 





Cc. K. PITTMAN, 


Goal c& GCGoke 
Best Grades of Coke a Specialty. 


975 O14 Colony Building, Chicace 
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THE 
WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 





No noteworthy change has come over the iron 
market in the week, but for the time being the pro- 
duction side of the scale is the heavier. That fact 
may give a mixed situation for a few weeks, in the 
interval before the active season. The opening of 
February shows more active furnaces than were 
going Jan. 1, while the aggregate of new orders for 
finished material has not been quite up to the 
amount booked in December. Actual mill opera- 
tions have been well sustained, however, and in 
some cases the orders yet to be rolled represent a 
smaller aggregate than at the end of December. 
Prices for finished iron and steel are better main- 
tained in general than for pig iron. The latter 
shows more weakness and there is more disposition 
Furnace companies that have ac- 
some 


to press sales. 
cumulated metal lately, rather than meet 
of the going prices—and this applies chiefly to Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and the Central West—have 
found that competitors are getting too much of the 
business, and there is some yielding where lines 
have been quite firm thus far. Bessemer pig iron 
is lower, sales at $9.10 and $9.15 at valley furnace 
being noted for early delivery, while at $9.25 de- 
liveries extending past March have been secured. 
At $9.50 asale has been made carrying deliveries 
into July. There has been considerable cutting in 
the East on foundry irons, some holders showing 
anxiety to realize. Inthe Central West, Southern 
irons have been moderately active, with concessions 
on No. 2 foundry, bringing the price down to $7 
Birmingham and a shade below. The features of 
the market in finished material are activity in rails; 
an effort to get a higher price for bar iron, with 
some prospects of success later; a large contract in 
wrought pipe for the Indiana gas field; a good 
demand, with about $1 a ton advance, in wire and 
wire nails. Steel billets have yielded a trifle and 
Pittsburg quotations are about 25 cents lower, at 
$14.75 to $15. Considerable sales of steel are re- 
ported from the Chicago district. The meeting of 
bar iron manufacturers at Chicago was attended 
by representatives of about 60 per cent of the ton- 
nage west of Pittsburg. It was agreed that condi- 
tions favor an advance and that the bar iron men, 
with a good business on their hands, ought to quit 
Selling without a profit. A $2 advance was voted 
as desirable, and a second meeting will be held 
Feb. 9, at which it is expected to have practically 
all the Western mills represented. Meantime the 
arrangement made two months ago among Eastern 
bar iron manufacturers has become inoperative. 
Several good rail orders are pending, with the ex- 
pectation that they will be closed this week. The 
L. & N. has placed 15,000 tons at Pittsburg. The 
advance in wire products is due to large present 
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and prospective demand. Barb wire, in particular, 
promises a good season, in common with every pro- 
duct whose activity depends upon prosperity among 
Western farmers. 


PITTSBURG. 
Orrice or The /ron Trade Review, 
807 TRADESMEN’S BUILDING, Feb. 2 

The last week of January was dull and in contrast with the 
beginning of the month. Better signs appear at its close in 
renewed inquiry and good buying of finished material. An 
advance in bar iron and a 75-mile gas line order for pipe are 
features of the week, locally. The pig iron market is weaker, 
particularly in Bessemer iron and accumulating stocks have 
led to some sales at very low figures. 

Pic Inon.—Continued inactivity in Bessemer pig is telling 
increasingly as stocks accumulate, and prompt iron is being 
offered at a distinct decline from recent figures. For immedi- 
ate shipment $9.10 and less, valley, are reported, while $9.15 
has been done into the second quarter. Later deliveries are 
easier also and furnaces heretofore unwilling to quote for 
second and third quarters have come into the market with 
offers. A sale of 8,000 tons running beyond the second quar- 
ter is reported at $9.50, valley. A sale of 1,300 tons of gray 
forge at $9 delivered, in Pittsburg fairly represents both Pitts- 
burg and valley markets. Pig iron quotations are made as 
follows, the freight from the valleys being 6s5c. 


DSRNA UOTE, TIEN ccncceccccssienbscnssecssenemneccemecenesessens $9.05 to $9.15 
2 SCORE GAT ORE, CRON ceccepsseccescocccenensecocccmecceseeses 9 20 to 9.40 
Bessemer delivered Pittsburg District, ...... 99° to 10.00 
ed renee 10.50 to 10.65 
FEO, 9 PORE G cocceereveccccerececcconnvescccssnnsoescosssonsoocseee ae 10.00 to = 10.25 
ASSENT CREED eee 10.00 
GET CPU ncichesesticitbinniiaisinteatunetesuninnnsanstensmeesaunsenieeninnnnnte 9.00 to 9.10 
Bittets.—The advance of two weeks ago has been lost 


again and billets are freely quoted at $15 makers’ mill. A 
sale of 2,000 tons reported at $14.75, Pittsburg, or Wheeling 
option. Mills are said to be shading $15 slightly owing to an 
abrupt decrease in new business and a general disinclination 
on the part of consumers to specify. 

Sueet Bars.—Many sheet mills have yet to buy for second 
quarter needs but the week has developed no inclination to 
A delivered price of $18 is said to have been made 
Pittsburg and 


cover. 
where a 75 cent freight rate was attached. 
valley quotations are $17 to $17.25, makers’ mill. 

Rops.—Rods continue scarce and Cleveland 
are said to have refused orders owing to an inability to fill 
them. Delivered prices are reported from $23 to $23.50, apd 
a general quotation of $22.50 to $23 is made. 

Bars.—The reported bar iron advance affects the Pittsburg 
market but little. The valley interests were represented at 
the Chicago meeting and have since quoted 1.10c on common 
bar iron but the price is not established. Stee] bars are very 
weak, 95c being openly quoted on desirable business. Mills 
better booked quote rc. 

RAILs AND TRACK MATERIAL.—The demand for links and 
pins has fallen off again and prices have receded to 1.20c. A 
rumor is current that the plan of rolling girder rails at the 
Homestead Steel Works is tobe abandoned. The report, how- 
ever, lacks confirmation. T-rails are firm at $18, Bessemer 
and pool rates are said to be in force tightly. On track ma- 
terial we quote as follows: Iron track bolts, 1.65¢ to 1.70c; 
steel spikes, 1.45c to 1.55c; splice bars, 1.10c to 1.15¢; links 
and pins, 1.20. 

Sueets.—The slack January in sheets is being felt and some 
extremely low prices have been accepted on sheets during the 
week. Less than 1.95c for No. 28 is reported and 1.95¢ is 
quoted. Galvanized are firm at 80 and 5 per cent off list. 

STRUCTURAL MarTeriaL.—The first report from beam pool 
members is due with the close of the calendar month. All 
January shipments not contracted for previous to Dec. 28 must 
be reported during the week to Commissioner Bailey, and the 
quota of each mill for February will then be announced. Poo 


district mills 
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workings so far are said to be satisfactory and shapes are 
firm at the agreed rate, 3 to 15 inches, 1.15c; 18 to 24 inches, 
1.25C; zees, 1.15c; tees, 1.20c. Universal plates are very ac- 
tive because of car building, and at Pittsburg mills 1.1oc flat, 
isquoted. Inquiry is more active again for structural work, 
and some good orders on contract have helped out the week. 

Pipes AND Tunes.—January closed in much better shape than 
it began and buying of boiler tubes and merchant pipe is 
much stronger than ten days ago. Inquiry, too, is heavier and 
mails show an increase. Old base discounts are quoted again 
as follows: Butt weld, black, 57 per cent off; lap weld, black, 
67 per cent off; butt weld galvanized, 50 per cent off; lap 
weld galvanized, 55 per cent off. The additional discounts 
are 6 tens on small lots and 6 tens and 5 per cent on attrac- 
tive orders. Discounts on merchant boiler tubes are as fol- 
lows: 2 inch and smaller, 72% per cent off; 2'%-inch and 
larger, 75 per cent off. The line from Sistersville to Corao- 
polis is still pending and the inquiry for the line pipe is not 
yet on the market. A gas pipe line requiring 75 miles of 
various sizes of pipe was closed during the week, coming toa 
mill in the local district. The work is in Indiana. 

PLatEes.—Barring some good orders on contracts, plates 
have quieted down. Inquiry has been lighter in the last two 
weeks. Mills quote: Tank, 1c; shell, 1.10c; flange, 1.200. 

FEeRRO-MANGANESE.— Domestic ferro 80 per cent is quoted at 
$46.50 and $47. 

SPELTER.—Sales of spelter were heavy and transactions are 
reported at $3.95. We quote $3.90 and $3.95. 

Op MareriaL.—Good inquiry continues for all kinds of 
scrap particularly iron. Old iron rails are reported sold at 
$14 for 1,500 tons, while for 3,000 tons of old steel rails $10.25 
was paid. The advance in bar iron prices is taken by dealers 
as an indication that bar mills are well booked and will re- 
quire old material in larger quantities. Asking prices conse- 
quently are higher, although buying is smaller than a week 
ago. Cast scrap is quoted at $9.25 to $9.50, No. 1 wrought at 
$12, net; car wheels, $10.50 to $10.75, gross. 





CHICAGO, 


Orrice or The ron Trade Review, 
1142 MONADNOCK BLOCK, Feb. 2. 


Very little change in conditions is noted from last week. The 
market is firm, and prics are not being cut, most mills and 
furnaces having quite fuil order books and a large inquiry 
still to be satisfied, so that they are not disposed to make con- 
cessions to secure business. Consumers appear willing to 
pay the prices asked without haggling, and are buying to 
satisfy their current needs, in many cases for their require- 
ments for the next six months. In some branches of the mar- 
ket the producers are not anxious to dispose of their output 
for a very long time ahead at prevailing level, but prefer to 
sell only what they make from month to month, believing 
that prices will advance before long. The local mills have 
had a good week, having sold a large tonnage of billets as 
well as of other products. hese mills are now well sold up 

* for the first six months of this year on almost all of their pro- 
ducts, and are taking only the most desirable business, as 
they can, to fill in. 

Pic Iron.—There continues to be a good demand for all 
grades of iron and sales last week fully equaled those of the 
week previous. Among the orders closed were two or three 
of quite large tonnage, running from 1,500 tons down. An 
inquiry for 6,000 tons, or thereabout, has been received from 
one of the largest local iron melters, and with it came the re- 
quest that the seller furnish with prices, etc., a full analysis 
of the irons to be furnished, and suggest a full mixture of 
irons to be used by the consumer in making his particular 
kind of castings. As few sellers are prepared to furnish all 
the irons ordinarily considered necessary in making a mix- 
ture such as this buyer wants, he may have some difficulty in 
getting what he wants from any one seller as he appears to 
desire. This buyer has heretofore bought entirely by frac- 
ture. The incident indicates the growing tendency on the 
part of buyers to become more exact in their foundry prac- 
tice, and in doing so to make more use of chemistry in buying 
and mixing their irons. Most of the business closed last 
week was taken by the local furnaces although the Southern 
furnaces report no falling off inthe demand. In Lake Su- 
perior charcoal iron little was done. The sale of 2,000 tons, 
reported last week, was made to an Indiana malleable iron 








foundry, and it is reported that the iron went at a figure below 
$11.25, Chicago. One other sale, a small one, was made ata 
price about as low, but most of the current business is said 
to be at higher prices. The furnaces appear to have settled 
on about a basis of $12, Chicago, as a fair price for their iron, 
under present conditions. 

Local Coke Fay. No. i. 11 opti so | Southern No. 1 Soh... 10 opie $s 
Local Coke Fdy. No. 2... 10 50@11 00 | Southern No. 2 Soft...... 10 35@10 85 
Local Coke Fdy. No. 3... 10 25@10 50 South’n Silveries ......... 11 25@11 50 
Local Scotch Fdy. No.1. 11 50@12 00 Jackson Co. Silveries... 12 50@14 50 
Local Scotch Fdy. No. 2. 11 oo@11 50 Ohio Strong Softeners.. 12 00@12 25 
Local Scotch Fdy. No. 3. 10 50@1t 00 Alabama Car Wheel...... 16 00(@17 00 
South’n Coke No. 1....... 10 60@10 85 Malleable Bessemer ..... 10 75@11 00 
South’n Coke No. 2..... -- 10 35@!10 85 Coke Bessemer.............. 11 50@12 00 

Bars.—A meeting of bar iron manufacturers was held in 
Chicago last week, at which it developed that there is a 
unanimous belief on the part of the mills that present’ prices 
are too low. As the mills of the country were by no means 
all represented, at the meeting, no action could be taken to 
advance prices, but the mills represented agree to use every 
effort to secure at least $2 a ton over the prices prevailing on 
all business presented to them. Another meeting will be 
held here within a short time, at which it is hoped all the 
mills will be represented, and some ffort will be made to have 
them come toa price agreement, if possible. Some of the 
mills have stiffened slightly as a result of the meeting, but 
there has been no actual advance in prices. Sales last week 
were quite large, and included one contract to an implement 
manufacturer of 5,000 tons, together with several other 
smaller contracts. The demand is keeping up, and sales will 
undoubtedly be good for some time. The market is un- 
changed at 1.05§c to 1.10c for common iron, although, as above, 
some of the mills are endeavoring to secure more than this; 
guaranteed iron is quoted at 1.10c to 1.15c, and soft steel bars 
from strictly billet stock, 1.10¢ to 1.15¢. 

Car Orpers.—Car contracts placed last week were none of 
them for large lots, although they made a good aggregate. 
Inquiries for car material are good, and sales of small lots are 
made frequently, but no large orders have been closed. 

Rais AND Track Suppiies.—Rail orders are currently be- 
lieved to be verv large, although no accurate information can 
be obtained from the mills or elsewhere as to the actual ton- 
nage closed. It is undoubtedly quite large. ‘T‘he demand for 
small lots is good, and contracts for light sections are very 
frequent, and are of good size. (Quotations are unchanged, as 
follows: Rails, $20 to $22.50, according to specifications; steel 
splice bars, 1.20c to 1.30c; track bolts, with square nuts, 1.80¢c 
to 1.g0c; hexagon nuts, 1.goc to 2c; spikes, 1.60c to 1.65¢. 

BILLETS AND Rops.—The local mills took orders for from 
12,000 to 15,000 tons of billets last week, and there is still a 
good inquiry. Billets are quoted at $17 to $17.50. There is 
a large demand for rods, but sales have been light, as none 
of the mills are anxious for business, and most of them are 
full for the next six months. Rods are nominally quoted at 
$23.50. 

STRUCTURAL MATERIAL.—The week has been light, with 
only small orders for material of any kind. The Illinois Steel 
Co. is to erect a slabbing mill at South Works, which will 
take about 1,500 tons of material, the contract having been 
let to the Universal Construction Co., an offshoot of the steel 
company. The same company will build for the Illinois Steel 
Co. at Joliet, a roof for one of its mills that will take about 
1,500 tons of material. Quotations are made as follows: 
Beams, 15-inch and under, 1.30c to 1.35c; 18, 20 and 24-inch, 
1.40c to 1.45c; angles, 1.15c¢ to 1.25c; plates, 1.15c to 1.20¢; 
tees, 1.35¢c to 1.40c. Small lots from stock are quoted at one- 
quarter to one-half cent higher. 

P.iates.—There has been a good demand, and orders have 
been quite large, including contracts up to 1,000 toms in size. 
Small order business has been very good also. Prices are 
made as follows: Tank steel, 1.15c to 1.20c; flange steel, 
1.40c to 1.45c; fire-box steel, 1.85c to 5c. 

Sueets.—Business has been very satisfactory to the mills, 
although most of the sales called for only small lots. One or 
two moderately large contracts were closed. Quotations are 
made at 2.10c to 2.20c for No. 27 black and 80 and 10 per cent 
discount for galvanized. 

MERCHANT StTeEL.—There is very little change to report. 
The demand continues good. Prices follow: Open-hearth 
spring, tire and machinery steel, 1.65c to 1.75¢; smooth 
finished machinery steel, 1.60c to 1.65c; smooth finished’ tire, 
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1.45¢ to 1.50c; tool steel, 5.50c to 7.50c; specials, rrc and up- 
wards. 

Scrap.—The shortage of scrap, noted last week, continues, 
and seems likely to last for some time, as very little new scrap 
is coming into the market. The demand in the week has not 
been particularly heavy, as the immediate wants of buyers 
appear to have been satisfied. Dealers are looking for 
a heavy demand this month, and are wondering where 
the scrap is to come from. Some melters of scrap have been 
figuring on low grade pig iron to take its place, but no sales 
have actually resulted as a result of this figuring. Dealer's 
selling prices are as follows 


Old iron rails, gross, $12 00@$12 so | Axles, net...............c000 $14 00@$14 25 
Old steel rails, long, gr.,10 50@ 1100 | Cast borings, net......... 400@ 425 
Old steel rails, short... 9 25@ 950 | Wrought turnings, net 5 50@ 600 
Old wheels, gross......... 1100@ 1150 | Axle turnings, net....... 725@ 750 
Railroad forge, net...... 1200@ 1250 | Mixed steel, gross. ...... a F 
Dealer's forge, net....... 9 1000 | Stove plates, net........... 600@ 625 
No.1 mill, net.............. 750@ 800| Heavy meltingsteel.gr. S00@ 8 25 
Heavy cast, net............ 8 50) goo | Old iron splice b., met. 13 25@ 13 75 
Malleable cast, net...... 800@ 850 
CLEVELAND. 


Office of The leon Trade Review, | 
27 Vincent St., Feb. 2 } 

It is admitted that conditions in the pig iron market are not 
favorable to any considerable advance in ore for 1898. 
Neither, for that matter, is the furnace interest getting any 
assistance from the present situation, to help it in paying a 
higher coke price. In view of the weakness in pig iron it is 
not likely that any effort will be made to hurry ore matters. 
While no calculations are made by those best inforrmed, on 
the participation of Mesabi mines in the Bessemer association, 
there are consuming producers on that range who would be 
glad of some provision by which they could get a larger bene- 
fit from mine ownership than was possible last year. Two 
mines owned by furnace companies were idle through the 
year. Another mine--an independent property—producing 
excellent ore, always in demand heretofore, was kept closed 
in 1897 because of the very low price that resulted from the 
free competition on Mesabi ores. The repetition of the ex- 
treme figures of last season may not come, even without a 
Mesabi agreement, but the outlook for a profit for producers 
without railroad affiliations is not brilliant. 

Pic Iron. —The weak condition of the Bessemer pig iron 
market continues, and the few sales reported are at prices 
quite out of relation to the present cost of materials and la- 
bor. The usual offers made for second quarter iron are de- 
clined without difficulty by most furnaces because even the 
best equipped furnaces can find no profit in them. What is 
needed is a buying movement involving 75,000 or 100,000 tons 
of metal. If, with their enormous present consumption of 
pig metal, one or two of the large steel companies should find 
it necessary to make a moderate purchase of iron for the 
second quarter, the situation would not be long in changing 
for the better. As it is, second quarter wants are covered to 
but a small extent and another month is likely to see consid- 
erable buying, at least by steel works having no blast fur- 
naces. On prompt delivery iron $9.10, valley, has been done 
recently, and $9.15 to $9.20 for first quarter is about the mar- 
ket, with buyer and seller apart, on second quarter business, 
though on some $9.25 iron, deliveries have been secured ex- 
tending beyond March. Foundry iron 1s unchanged at $y. 25 
for No, 2 and one or two sellers making concessions from this 
figure. Forge iron is held fairly at $8.60 to $8.75 at furnace, 
with a sale reported at $8.85, delivered, in the valley. There 
is a possibility of one or two stacks changing from Bessemer 
to forge iron. Southern forge 1s delivered at valley mill at 
$9.45. The activity in charcoal iron continues and prices 
made have shown the determination of producers to regain 
some of the ground recently taken by coke irons. We quote 
Cleveland deliveries 


1015 | Valley Scotch No. t..... 
No. 1 Strong Foundry.....10 25@10 50 | Valley Scotch No. 2.. J 
No.2 Strong Foundry.... 9g0@10 15 Gray Forge....... .....++e0. ‘ 
No. 3 Foundry................ 940@ 950 Lake Superior Charcoal. 11 50 


Fintshep Marertat.—An 80o-ton agricultural contract in- 
volving plates, bars, etc., has been placed through Cleveland 
offices the past week. Some bridge business is pending also, 
and plate orders calling for several hundred tons. Structural 
material has been only moderately active since the advance 
in price. The amount of optioned business that was sup- 
posedly under negotiation in December, before the beam pool 











was revived, proves to have been larger than was supposed. 
This is perhaps putting the case as mildly as it should be put. 
However, it would appear that on new business pool figures 
are being strictly maintained at 1.15¢ Pittsburg, for beams up 
to 15 inches, and rc Pittsburg, rules for angles and universal 
plates. The Nickel Plate road has recently closed for about 
1.200 tons of splice bars, divided between Cleveland and 
Chicago. Railroad wants are still responsible for steady ac- 
tivity in rolling mills, the car demand, together with track sup 
ply orders holding up well. Bar iron manufacturers are con 

vinced that the time has come to get more money, but no act- 
ual advance appears in current ‘transactions. It is expected 
a higher price can be fixed and maintained, as the result of 
later meetings. Old material holds the ground recently 
gained and quotations to mills are $14 for old iron rails, 
$10.50 for old steel rails; $11.75 to $12 for No.1 railroad 
wrought scrap; $11 for old car wheels. The market for sheets 
is somewhat weaker. Mills have been more eayer for busi 

ness. No. 27 is now quoted 2c Cleveland, in average lots. 
Wire mill products are up about $1 a ton from last week. 
Demand for barb wire is strong and four-point galvanized is 
$1.70 to $1.75, mill. Smooth wire is quoted $1.20 to $1.25 and 
wire nails $1.45. ‘The local mills are running full and the out- 
look is improving over January. Wire rods are still held at 
$23 and $23.50, with local mills unable to take business for 
early delivery. In wrought pipe, business is good locally. 
The City of Cleveland is opening bids to-day on 6,500 tons of 
cast iron pipe. 


CINCINNATI. 


February 2 

February has come in with every-prospect of being a very 
satisfactory month. It is not often that there is enough buy- 
ing in January to make it a noticeable month, but this year 
quite the contrary was the case. There have been very large 
sales and a buying movement is still in full force. It is 
steady, strong and regular and is well distributed throughout 
the general trade. There is a great diversity as to prices. 
Some of the largest furnace companies in the South are hold- 
ing very stiff at the old schedule figures, saying they are en- 
tirely willing to see the others fill their order books up if they 
desire with low-priced business. At no time have the gen- 
eral conditions been so good as at the present. ‘There is in 
all the South no iron producing company that is not fairly 
well sold ahead and there is not a single company that has any 
considerable stock on hand. No one is under any pressure to 
sell. However, it is a fact that the price of No. 2 foundry 
Southern iron in the past week has varied from $7.50 to $6.75, 
while gray forge has sold below $6.50. It is not believed, 
however, that these unsettled prices can continue very much 
longer. ‘There is considerable interest manifested in Lake 
Superior charcoal iron, on account of the extremely low prices 
at which it is being offered, and in some sections quotations 
are not much above coke brands. It 1s expected that a larger 
consumption of that class of material will result, but it is not 
believed that more than four or five of the strongest com- 
panies can remain in operation. We quote for cash f. o. b. 
Cincinnati: Southern coke, No. 1 foundry, $9.75 to $10; No. 
2, $9.25 to $9.75; No. 3, $9.25; gray forge, $8.75 to $g; mot- 
tled, $8.75 to $9; No. 1 soft, $9.75 to $10; No. 2, $9.50 to $9.75; 
Hanging Rock charcoal, No. 1, $14.50 to $15.50; Tennessee 
charcoal, No. 1, $12.50 to $13; Jackson Co. silvery, No. 1, 
$12.50 to $13; Standard Georgia car wheel, $14 25 to $15. 





T. L. Conpron, Chicago, resident engineer of the Pittsburg 
Testing Laboratory, Ltd., makes the following statement con- 
cerning the rumors circulated about the inspection of 35,000 
tons of cast iron pipe manufactured for the city of Chicago, 
by the Addyston Pipe & Steel Co.: ‘‘ Wide publicity having 
been given to the statement that six pieces of 36-inch pipe 
have been rejected after delivery, we requested the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works and the city engineer of Chicago, to 
thoroughly investigate the matter. After such investigation, 
the city engineer, Mr. Joha Ericson, has reported to the Com- 
missioner of Public Works, Mr. L. E. McGann, that the 
Pittsburg Testing Laboratory, Ltd., have performed their 
duties in a satisfactory manner, and further that there is no 
cause for the rejection of any pipe previously accepted by 
their inspectors, except those broken in transit and handling.’’ 
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With upward of 300 representative manufacturers 
present, and with reports and addresses that indi- 
cate a further crystallizing of its plans for the ex- 
pansion of our manufacturing industries; with a re- 
ported membership of 640 in the past year; and with 
more attention given than ever by the press of the 
courntry to its proceedings, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers may well look upon its third 
annual convention, held in New York last week, as 
marking the height of its career. No new objects 
were put forward, to enlist the association's striv- 
ing, and there was need of none. The establish- 
ment of a ship-owning interest, that will secure 
direct transport of American manufactures to South 
American ports; the creation of a department of 
Commerce and Industry; the maintenance of Ameri- 
can warehouses in foreign countries; the reform of 
patent laws; the extension of reciprocity in trade 
relations, the removal of the burden upon manu- 
facturing, now existing in the form of State taxes 
upon corporations having other domicile—these are 
still the main objects of the association. Not a 
selfish programme, is this; that is to say, it is a 
programme whose carrying out will mean added 
prosperity to the whole country. There is nothing 
in the aim of the association that looks to special 
privilege or special exemptions for its manufacturer 
members; but such a united effort for American 
trade as shall make it more and more powerful 
abroad. The association has wisely avoided the 
pitfalls of politics and of non-essential side issues. 
It is a big, broad, united, aggressive movement of 
the brains of the manufacturing community for 
what belongs to it in the world’s markets. And 
never were prospects brighter, for accomplishing 
what this association is set to do. 





Tuat school of economists: which has been in- 
dustriously preaching the doctrine of /aissez faire 
in the United States in the past 25 years of indus- 
trial development, will find little in the international 
complications of the past few months, to indicate 








that its teaching is gaining ground. England has 
always felt that she could afford to have her own 
ports open to the world, and in her dependencies 
has always been willing that other nations should 
have leave to trade on the same terms as herself. 
But the policy has had no imitators among the im- 
portant powers, and after years of vain endeavor to 
convert the world to free trade, Lord Salisbury 
confessed in 1892 that England had stripped herself 
of the weapons with which she might strive for the 
trade concessions other countries were winning. 
The English trade policy in China is just now put in 
sharp contrast with that of Russia and Germany, 
both of which powers, in their recent escapades 
with China have aimed primarily at trade advan- 
tage. Toclose certain ports to other nations has 
been the object of the recent maneuvers of Russia 
and Germany in Chinese waters; and while the 
United States is not singled out for retaliation, it 
is evident that the steady inroad of our manufact- 
urers upon foreign markets is one of the incitements 
to the commercial warfare that is now embroiling 
all Europe. Not only is this country ready for the 
struggle, in respect to the merits and the cheapness 
of its products, but if the campaign is to be one of 
barter for trade privileges, the United States, with 
her tariff schedules, is amply equipped with trading 
capital. The framers of our protective system 
builded even wiser than they knew. They stimu- 
lated the domestic competition and invention that 
have brought to the country its unequaled me- 
chanical advantages of to-day and its marvels of 
machine-wrought cheapness; and they have steadily 
maintained the levy of tribute upon those who 
would do business with our people, so that none of 
it need be abated except in return for substantial 
special advantages. This day of world-wide revival 
in trade thus finds the United States ready to make 
the necessity of every other country its opportunity 
for trade extension. 

THE commercial and manufacturing worlds have 
been reminded by various occurrences of the past 
week that the currency question is the great unset- 
tled problem before the people of the United States 
to-day. First came the Monetary convention of 
Jan. 25 at Indianapolis, with its strong declaration 
in favor of the Monetary Commission’s currency 
reform bill, designed to remove all doubt as to what 
the standard of value in the United States is and 
is to be, and pronouncing unequivocally for gold. 
Then followed on Thursday night the speech of 
President McKinley, at the dinner of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, in which he said that 
the business interests of the country must insist 
upon a settlement of the currency question now or 
face the alternative that it must be submitted again 
for decision at the polls. The victory of 15 months 
ago, he said, was a command from the people to 
those in Government control, to preserve the existing 
gold standard, and ‘“‘to maintain inviolably the 
obligations of the United States and all our money, 
whether coin or paper, at the present standard, the 
standard of the most enlightened nations of the 
earth.’’ Not to attempt to build this declaration 
into legislation, the President declared, is to lose 
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valuable ground already won and practically to 
weaken the forces of sound money for their battles 
of the future. It is amazing, indeed, that there 
should have been any surprise at the President's 
decisive avowal for gold and for currency reform. 
Yet some of the statements in the Senate debate on 
the following day seem to take it for granted that 
declarations on finance are to be regarded as mere 
word jugglery. But the Senate’s solemn perform- 
ance (as solemn as though it had vitality and force), 
the third of the week’s developments on this im- 
portant question, surprised no one, neither did it 
cause any alarm. Coming on the day after the 
President's speech, it had the effect of a challenge 
to his call to embody in law the people's decision. 
To say that the bonds of the United States are paya- 
ble at the option of the Government in gold or sil- 
vcr, only serves notice that the doctrine of confisca- 
tion by payment in dishonest currency is still alive 
and must be put down again. It was fitting that 
the fourth of the financial declarations of the week 
should follow so promptly the third. By the de- 
cisive majority of 50, the House, only three days after 
the passage of the free silver resolution in the 
Senate, buried it out of sight. Thus a six days 
round of financial agitation was completed. The 
upshot of it all is that the free silver heresy, against 
which the people uprose so mightily in 1896, is still 
stalking abroad. The Populist members of the 
Senate, most of whom stand for a rotten borough 
statehood, make it impossible to pass such currency 
reform acts as are needed to make the world sure 
of our intentions. The votes in Congress and the 
debate, what there was of it, only prophesy the 
forming of the lines for the Congressional battle of 
1898 and the greater one two years later. Free 
silver had the help of industrial depression in 1896, 
as it will not have in 1898; and the outcome of the 
second contest will be like that of the first. But it 
is unfortunate that after the people have registered 
decisively and solemnly their demand that the 
money of the United States be equal to the best in 
the world, there is no possibility of giving that de- 
mand the vital force of anenactment. All that was 
done, in fact, by the victory of 1896, was to 
strengthen the cord by which the silver sword of 
Damocles is suspended over the business of the 
country, and make sure that the weapon should not 
fall. Yet more can be done in assuring the world 
of the purpose of the people to pay their obligations 
in honest money. Let the majority in the House, 
as the direct representative of the people, prepare 
such a measure of currency reform as accords with 
administrative sentiment and pass it, without re- 
gard to the fate it will meet in the Senate. If the 
campaign of the Populists and repudiationists is to 
be the constant agitation of their immoral pro- 
posals, let the friends of honest money be equally 
insistent and emphatic in embodying in bills the 
cure for our financial ills and in making every en- 
deavor to apply them to the body politic. 





Several Bucyrus steam shovels have been sold on the Mesabi 
range recently. The Duluth, Mesabi & Northern Railroad 
has bought one; another has been taken by the Lake Superior 
Consolidated Iron Mines, and a third will be put in at the 
Biwabik mine. 








PERSONAL. 





Ambrose Swasey, of the well knonw firm of Warner & 
Swasey, of Cleveland, president last year of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, has just been elected a 
fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society of London. The 
telescopes of Warner & Swasey are known throughout the 
world. Last summer, while on the other side, Mr. Swasey 
made an address at a banuget of the society which has just 
honored him. 

London exchanges note the satisfactory business trip in 
England made by Robert Laidlaw, of the Laidlaw-Dunn- 
Gordon Co., Cincinnati, who recently returned to this country. 

A. Roeper, of the firm of De Fries & Co., Dusseldorf, is in 
the United States, on a two month's tour making arrange- 
ments for the sale of American tools in Germany. 

John Laird, the ship builder, of Birkenhead, died last week. 

John Gearing, formerly with the J. Painter & Sons Co., of 
Pittsburg, has been made special manager of the Peoria Iron 
& Steel Co., at Peoria, Ill. 

H. Kennedy, formerly superintendent of the 32-inch mill 
at Homestead, Pa., has been engaged to superintend the 
blast furnace plant of the Maripol-Nicopol Iron & Steel Co., 
Maripol, Russia, for five years. 

Joseph Skewis, Sr., has resigned as superintendent of the 
Buhl steel mill, at Sharon, Pa., and becomes superintendent 
of the New Castle Steel & Tin Plate Co.'s plant. 

H. R. Hall, one of the youngest and at the same time most 
progressive of blast furnace managers, has resigned ag super- 
intendent of the Carbon Iron & Steel Co.'s plant at Parryville, 
Pa., succeeds Chas. McCrery as superintendent of the Dun- 
bar Furnace Co., Dunbar, Pa. 

Edwin Norton, of Norton Bros., Chicago, has gone to Eu- 
rope for a two months’ trip. 





Lake Superior Iron Mines. 


The advance in wages at the Gogebic mines of the Oliver 
Mining Co —the Norrie group and the Tilden—which has been 
under consideration for some time, has been announced. It 
averages ten per cent. 

The recent annual meeting of the Metropolitan Iron & Land 
Co. is the last that will be held at Milwaukee. Hereafter it 
will be in Pittsburg at the company’s new offices, on the 
second Tuesday of January. 

The organization of the Aurora Iron Mining Co. is un- 
changed for 1898. C. F.Rand is president and Howard Mor- 
ris, secretary and general solicitor. The directors are, as 
heretofore, C. F. Rand, Fred T. Gates, James C. Colgate, C. 
W. Harkness, all of New York; L. H. Severance, of Cleveland; 
W. J. Olcott, of Bessemer, and Edwin H. Abbot, of Boston. 

In spite of the low prices which prevailed in 1897 it is re- 
ported that the Minnesota Iron Co. earned above 6 per cent on 
its stock last year, and that dividends will be resumed, pos- 
sibly in July. 

The reported great find of ore at the Illinois Steel Co.'s 
Cundy mine is without foundation. The size of the ore body 
at this property has been well known and developed and min- 
ing work has been going on in the usual way. 

At Section 26, on the Vermillion range, under option to the 
Oliver Mining Co., drill work is in progress, to determine 
the extent of the ore body. 

The annual legislative squabble over iron ore matters is on 
in Minnesota. The question of ore freights is coming up 
first before the board of railroad and warehouse commission- 
ers. Later it will probably come before the legislature. 





Contract has been awarded to the William Adams Co. for 
buildings to be occupied by the King & Andrews Co., Chicago, 
which expects to remove to Chicago Heights, Ill., by April 1. 
There will be a main building and a number of smaller ones 
surrounding it. The main structure will be 1oox4oo feet, of 
brick, stone, glass and steel. The King & Andrews Co. will 
employ regularly 200 men. The Chicago Heights Land As- 
sociation is in correspondence with a number of European 
concerns, that are now for the first time considering the 
proposition of coming to the United States to avoid tariff 
duties on the goods they manufacture. Manager M. H. Kil- 
gallen of the land association, is confident of locating at least 
one of these concerns before the expiration of the spring 
months. 
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FOUNDORYMEN’S DEFENSE ASSOCIATION. 

At the meeting of foundrymen held in the club house of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York 
City, Wednesday, Jan. 26, the National Founders’ Association 
was organized. Most of those present were from Eastern 
foundries, but Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburg and Indianapolis 
were represented, there being about 4o persons in attendance. 
Wm. H. Pfahler, of the Abram Cox Stove Co, Philadelphia, 
presided, and John A. Penton, of Detroit, was secretary. To 
the labors of these two gentlemen is largely due the success- 
ful culmination of a movement that has in it large possibili- 
ties of good for the foundry employers and employes of the 
country. It will not be surprising if manufacturers in other 
lines at length come to see that the scheme has in it features 
worth their copying. 

The objects of the meeting were well stated by Wm. H. 
Pfahler, who reiterated and enlarged upon some of the points 
brought out in his address before Western Foundrymen at 
Cincinnati, last October, and the one given by him at a New 
York meeting held some weeks ago. He said that the natural 
relations between employer and employes had been severed, not 
by the desire of the workmen, nor of their seeking, but because 
the manufacturer had allowed his employes to get beyond 
iniluences which he should have exerted, and to put themselves 
in the hands of demagogues, walking delegates, and agitators. 
He admitted, and he was a little ashamed to say it, that the 
manufacturers had gone on feeling that they were the only 
factor ; that the man who supplied the capital and the brains 
and the plant was the only element of great importance in 
the business. It must be realized that the employer without 
his employes is helpless, and that the two must be combined 
to produce the best results. In the revolution in industry 
which has gone on in the past 25 years, in the concentration 
of operations in fewer hands and the employment of large 
amounts of capital in single organizations, the workman can 
no longer look forward to the chance of proprietorship as 
men in the ranks formerly did. And inthis condition, with 
the prospect of ownership and independence taken away, he 
has fallen into the hands of the man who has no argument for 
his welfare except that of the destruction of his employer. 
Every strike that has ever occurred in this country has had 
this thought at the bottom of it—that in order that the work- 
ing man may be broughtup his employer must be brought 
down. That idea is utterly false; but what are you giving 
your workmen in its stead? Think what the position of the 
agitator will be when the motto he has been pressing con- 
stantly upon your men—'‘‘In union there is strength '’—be- 
comes your motto; when he must tell your men that he is not 
going to lead them up against your shop alone, but against 
the combined forces of the manufacturers of the United 
States. I thoroughly believe that just the moment you have 
organized this association upon that broad line with nothing 
else to it, you will have put into the hands of your honest 
workmen a weapon with which he will defeat the men who 
are your enemies and the disorganizers of society to-day. 

‘‘ | have in the past two or three years placed myself in com- 
munication at almost every opportunity with the workingmen 
and with their leaders, and I feel more sure to-day than ever 
that the principle 1 am urging is right. The very determi- 
nation that you will stand en masse against unjust leadership 
will go far toward solving the problem. The agitator, when 
he finds that this organization in a body will consider ques- 
tions of labor from a basis of justice and right, will lose his 
occupation. I contend that an organization of this kind, that 
the bringing together all the brains that have developed the 
manufacturing interests of this country, must be a force for 
good when it takes into consideration that greatest of all the 
machinery you employ—the human hand. It is that thought 
alone that has led me to work as I have and get a body of 
men such as this together to agree to organize for the pur- 
pose of considering this great question, which in the future 
must have more thought than it ever had in the past.’’ 

Following Mr. Pfahler’s remarks, which were received with 
enthusiasm and marked approval, the subject was discussed 
by A. J. Caldwell, of Henry R. Worthington, Brooklyn; C. 
L. Newcomb, of the Deane Steam Pump Co., Holyoke, Mass. ; 
Cc. S. Beil, of the C. S. Bell Co., Hillsboro, O.; I. W. Frank, 
of the Frank-Kneeland Machine Co., Pittsburg; H. N. Covell, 











of the Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., Brooklyn; M. F. Moore, of 
Samuel L. Moore & Sons Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; and John R 
Russel, of the Russel Wheel & Foundry Co., Detroit. All 
spoke in favor of the plan of organization which had been 
presented. About two-thirds of those present announced that 
they would join the National Founders’ Association, and Mr. 
Penton stated that letter pledges had been received from 
about 75 others. The plan of organization, which is to be 
modified as may seem fit, is practically that of the Stove 
Manufacturers’ Defence Association. It provides for five 
districts, as follows: First—The New England States, ex- 
cept Connecticut. Second—Connecticut, New York and New 
Jersey. Third—Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia and West Virginia. Fourth—Ohio, Indiana, I! 
linois, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Fifth—Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Texas. 

The annual dues are put at $100 and a reserve fund is pro 
vided, to which each member contributes 1o cents per month 
per molder employed. When difficulty between any member 
and his workmen arises, the member is to notify the chairman 
of his district and each member of the district committee. 
Within three days the committee meets at the plant of the 
member and if requested by him attempts a settlement of the 
trouble. If the workmen refuse to meet the committee, the 
jatter shall have power to decide the matter at issue. If the 
committee decide in favor of the member and there is no set- 
tlement with the men, one of three plans of defense may be 
adopted: Making such work as the member requires; pro- 
curing men for him to run his works; compensating him for 
loss of production, and such other relief as may be thought 
desirable. The rate of compensation to a member with a 
strike on his hands shall be not more than $2 a day per mol- 
der. Other details are provided for in the constitution and 
by-laws, but the above indicates the general scope of the or- 
ganization. Wherea district committee decides against a mem- 
ber having difficulty with his employes, he may appeal to the 
council, but that body can only reverse the committee by a 
three-fourths vote. 

The election of officers of the new association resulted in 
the choice of Wm. H. Pfahler as president, Mr. Pfahler ayreeing 
to act, but only temporarily. C. L. Newcomb, of Holyoke, 
Mass., was made vice-president; W. H. Wells, treasurer, and 
John A. Penton, secretary. The district committees were 
made up in part, as follows: 1st District—Stephen Holman, 
L. E. Bellows, W. Hl. Carpenter—two places to be supplied. 
2d District—A. ]. Caldwell, M. F. Moore, Walter Perry—two 
places to be supphed. 3d District—Francis Schumann—four 
places to be supplied. 4th District—John R. Russel, Wm. 
M. Taylor—three places to be supplied. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing appreciation of the 
co-operation of so many foundrymen in the movement and of 
the publicity given tothe matter by the /ryw Ave and 7/ 
lron Trade Review. Preliminary arrangements have been 
made for holding meetings in Philadelphia, Boston, Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo, Cleveland and other cities, with a view to pre- 
senting the objects of the movement to the local foundrymen 
and making additions to the membership. 





Iv has been estimated that during the past year Europe has 
sent home to us not less than $200,000,000 in stocks and bonds, 
which our markets have been required to provide for, and 
which sum we would have been entitled to receive in gold but 
for the disposition of European holders to get rid of our se- 
curities. It is frequently said that these securities have been 


returned to us because of a lack of confidence in our main- 
tenance of the gold standard, but lack of confidence in the 
earning capacity of many of our railroads has doubtless been 
fully as potential an influence in sending home our securities. 
—([ Bulletin. 





The department superintendents of the Homestead Steel 
Works held a meeting last week, and organized a club to be 
known as the ‘‘ Homestead Steel Works Department Superin- 
tendents’ Club.’ The organization is for mutual improve- 


ment and sociability. The following officers were elected 
President, E. F. Wood; vice-president, A. R. Hunt; secretary, 
C. E. McKillips; treasurer, A. C. Dinkey. These four offic- 
ers, with Reese James, will make up the beard of directors. 
The club will meet once a month at the Hotel Carnegie. 
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PITTSBURG FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





By arrangement of the executive committee the January 
meeting of the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association held 
Monday evening, Jan. 31, took the form of a ‘ Smoker."’ 
The association met in its quarters at the Builder's Exchange, 
with President Robert Taylor in the chair. Forty-two mem- 
bers were present as follows: Wm. Yagle, Wm. Yagle & 
Co.; J. S. Seaman, Seaman-Sleeth Co.; Dr. Richard Mol- 
denke, McConway & Torley Co.; Howard M. Hooker, Rogers 
Brown & Warner; William Metcalf, Jr., Frank-Kneeland Ma- 
chine Co.; Thos. D. West, Thos. D. West Foundry Co., 
Sharpsville, Pa. ; Charles W. Friend, Clinton Iron & Steel Co. ; 
Robt. Taylor, H. M. Wilson and H. J. Wilson, Taylor, Wil- 
son & Co.; E. A. Uehling, Uehling, Steinbart & Co.; S. D. 
Sleeth, Westinghouse Air Brake Co.; Jas. McDonald, B. D. 
Fuller, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; C. A. Stroh, 
MacIntosh, Hemphill & Co.; Jas. Altsman, James Collard; 
Samuel Robinson, Robinson Machine Co., Monongahela City, 
Pa.; Chas. S. Bauer, Sterritt & Thomas; Jas. R. Mills, Jr., 
The Iron Trade Review; S. H. Stupakoff, Union Switch & 
Signal Co.; Samuel W. Hay, Whiting Foundry Equipment 
Co.; James Gordon, President and William Morton, Ohio 
Sand Co., Conneaut, O.; G. W. Green, Jas. Rees & Sons 
Co.; Geo. E. Brush and Mr. Stevens, Brush & Stevens; John 
Buchanan, Allegheny Foundry Co.; Jno. R. Gilmour, Hy- 
draulic Machine Co.; Mr. Awll, Brownsville. Pa ; Mr. Dan- 
iels, Logan Strowbridge, New Brighton, Pa.; E. A. Kebler, 
Matthew Addy & Co.; R. B. Lean, Crescent Foundry & Con- 
struction Co.; T. E. Malone, J. S. McCormick Co.; P. Pilaum, 
Ft. Pitt Smelting & Rfg. Co.; Jno. N. Early, James 5S. Early, 
Wm. Early & Sons; Frank Anzhutz, Geo. N. Barr and E. F. 
Neuhoff, Anzhutz-Bradbury Co. 

Throughout the business session and the discussion of the 
evening's subject the smoking feature of the meeting was 
enjoyed. It was announced that the executive committee 
had filled the vacancies in its membership due to the resigna- 
tions of Messrs. James Boyle and Shaw by electing Dr. 
Richard Moldenke of the McConway & Torley Co., and Mr. 
Charles Bailey, chairman of the Reliance Steel Casting Co. 

Mr. Thos. D. West presented discussions of two topics that 
have been under consideration in recent meetings. One took 
the form of a paper on ‘Oxidation of Foundry Metals."’ 
The other was on *‘ The Effects of Phosphorus on the Strength 
and Fusibility of Iron."’ The former is printed on another 
page. ‘The second paper will appear in our next issue. 

The executive committee announced four valuable papers 
for future meetings. In February, Mr. E. A. Uehling will 
read a paper on ‘‘ Sandless Pig Iron,’’ and in March, Charles 
W. Friend will present a paper on ‘‘ Foundry Iron.”’ Later 
papers will be: ‘‘Some Difficulties Encountered in Testing 
Cast Iron,’"’ by Paul Kreuzpointner, of Altoona, Pa.; and 
‘Foundry Appliances,"’ by S. H. Stupakoff, of the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale. Pa. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the papers, Mr. West ex- 
plained in more detail his experiments and Dr. Moldenke 
the tests and analyses, and both were asked questions on 
points touched in the papers. 

Mr. Friend inquired whether sulphur would not be increased 
in a chilled pig, his opinion being that sand might protect the 
iron before melting. 

Mr. Metcalf made the observation that melting down a 
chilled roll always seemed to give more slag than a sand roll. 

Mr. Uehling maintained that the added strength of the test 
bar, as cited in the paper, was brought about by the changing 
of some of the graphitic to combined carbon uniformly 
throughout the bar, whereas mechanical means of bringing 
about this change would affect only the outer portion. Hence 
strains usually found as a result of mechanical chilling would 
be wanting. Continuing, Mr. Uehling showed the reliability 
of Mr. West's experiments on oxidation by presenting the fol- 
lowing table of the losses calculated from Mr. West's results: 
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This table, it was contended, showed the remarkable ac- 
curacy attained with even such smal! heats. Mr. Uehling 
further explained the reason why chilled pig would not waste 
as much as the sand pig. This, he said, was due to the fact 
that a slight formation of oxide of iron in the case of the sand 
pig would immediately cause a slagging action, the iron thus 
being absolutely lost, whereas in a chilled pig the oxide com- 
ing in contact with incandescent carbon would be reduced 
back to iron again. Here also would come the advantage of 
plenty of fuel to keep the flame as constantly up to the reduc- 
ing as possible. 

Following the discussion of the papers lunch was served in 
an adjoining room of the Builders’ Exchange. Thanks were 
voted Zhe /ron Trade Review for printed copies of the 
papers of the evening. 


RECEIVED FROM THE TRADE. 


The Pittsburg Feed Water Heater & Engineering Co. de- 
scribes with considerable detail in its catalogue, the Pittsburg 
feed water heater and purifier, open and closed types, and the 
A general description of the 





Pittsburg live steam purifier. 
heater and purifier has appeared im these columns. It is 
cylindrical in shape, and in the upper part contains a series of 
pans made of cast iron. Where the water contains acid a 
shell or jacket of cast iron is employed, which is calculated 
to resist,corrosion better than a steel or wrought iron shell. 
The catalogue illustrates also the combined heater, purifier 
and receiver. The surplus steam above that required to heat 
the water for the boiler may be used for heating, drying, and 
other purposes; and the condensation of water resulting may 
be returned to the receiver, so that no heat is lost and further 
economy is effected. Sectional drawings of the devices of 
the company are given in the catalogue and a list of users, 
with a number of testimonials. J]. E. Schlieper, M. E., is the 
patentee and manager. James Bonar & Co., Carnegie, Bldg., 
Pittsburg, are general sales agents. 

The ornamental calendars for 1898 are still making their 
rounds, and this method of trade publicity continues to be 
popular. From the Beckwith stove plant at Dowagiac, Mich., 
comes a handsome reproduction in color, of an oil painting 
‘‘The Vanguard,"’ in the possession of a member of the firm. 
This forms the head-piece of the calendar card. The Ashton 
Valve Co., Boston, reproduces the artistic companion pieces 
‘* Sunshine and Shadow.’’ R. D. Nuttall Co, Pittsburg, has 
its specialties displayed in a well designed engraving, naming 
particularly its gears, pinions, bearings and brasses and show- 
ing an electric car as representative of its trolleys, trolley 
poles, trolley harps and wheels. Hammond & Co., 
who have made their calendars noteworthy with fine engrav- 
Ings, present as the art piece for 1898 a view of the cruiser 
Philadelphia. The company’s high grade fire brick, tile and 
ground clay are advertised, grate settings, stove linings, 
cupola blocks, mill brick and coke oven brick being named as 
specialties. The Oak Hill Fire Brick & Coal Co., Oak Hill, 
O., issues bi-monthly calendar cards, that for January being 
in buff. 

F. H. Smith, proprietor of Smith's Pattern Works, Akron, 
O., is sending to the trade a neat wallet which carries an an- 
nouncement concerning the Smith leather fillet for pattern- 
makers, founders and machinists. 

The Cleveland Galvanizing Works of H. H. Hodell, Cleve- 
land, have issued a neat pamphlet illustrating their pump chains 
and rubber buckets, galvanized lightning rods and fixtures. 
The value of the mild purifying cups manufactured at these 
works is emphasized, the water being purified by carrying air 
through it to the bottom of the well or cistern. Attention is 
called also to the facilities of this plant for galvanizing work 


of all kinds. 
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Pig Iron Production in 1897. 


Tables showing pig iron production in the United States in 
1897, stocks on hand at the close of the year, and interesting 
details concerning the relative outputs of the various kinds of 
iron in the various sections, are given in the Jan. 30 issue of 
the Bulletin. 

The total production of pig iron in 1897 was 9,652,680 gross 
tons, against 8,623,127 tons in 1896, 9,446,308 tons in 1895, 
6,657,388 tons in 1894, 7,124,502 tons in 1893, 9,157,000 tons 
In 1892, 8,279,870 tons in 1891, and 9,202,703 toms in 18go. 
The production in 1897 was 1,029,553 tons more than in 1896, 
an increase of almost 12 percent. The increase was almost 
wholly in the last half of 1897, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table of half-yearly production in the last four years. 











1894. | 1895 1896. 1897. 
a : 717,983 4,087 558 4,976,236 | 4,403,476 
Second half. lacie +0 06 3. me 405 5,355,750 3,646,591 | §,249,204 — 
TOtal..........eeerreeeeeesseees _ 6,657,388 | 9,446,308 8,623,127 | 9,652,680 








Large as was the production of pig iron in the second half 
of 1897, it was exceeded in the second half of 1895 by 109,546 
tons. The output by States and the number of furnaces in 
blast at the close of the year are shown in the following table: 

TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON. 


Blast Furne aces. || Production 
—— Gross tons of 2,240 lbs 
Includes spiegeleisen. 





States. In | Dec. 31, 1897. _ 
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a =— First Second | Total 

ot halfof | halfof | for 

9, *| In |Out/Total|} 1897 1%97. | 1897 
Mas. achusetts samtasin I si 2 3 1,702 1.582 3 284 
Connecticut caked 2 3] 2 5 |} 3,172 5,164 8,336 
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Total, 1896........ | 196 [159 [311 479 || 4,976,236 | 3,646,591 8,623,127 


Production according to fuel, in 1897, is shown in the table 
below, as well as unsold stocks according to fuel, on hand at 
the end of the four half-year periods terminating June 30, 
1896, Dec. 31, 1896, June 30, 1897, and Dec. 31, 1897, re- 
spectively: 

UNSOLD STOCKS AND PRODUCTION ACCORDING TO FUEL. 


~ Production 
Gross tons of 2,240 ibs 
Includes spiegeleisen 


Stocks 
Gross tons of 2,240 Ibs 











Fuel June Dec June | Dec First Second Total 

% 31, 30, | 31, halfof half of for 

1596 1596 1897. | 1897 1897 1897. 1897. 
Bituminous..... 390,583 | 353 928 | 440,114 239,793 3 804,582 4,659,510 5,464,692 
Anthracite 113,311 | 134,687 | 143,590 |. 100,go1 473,337. 453,940 932,777 
Charcoal exveeee) 140,693 | 193,034 | 237 459 | 209 795 | 124,757 130,454 285,211 
. 1 ‘otal. ice | 644,887 | 711,649 | 827.163 | 656,489 || 4.403.476. 5,249,204) 9, 9,652, ‘680 


The stocks of pig iron which were unsold in the hands of 
manfacturers or their agents on Dec. 31, 1897, and which were 
not intended for their own consumption, amounted to 656,489 
gross tons, against 827,163 tons which were similarly held on 
June 30, 1897,‘ and 711,649 tons on Dec. 31, 1896. These 
figures of unsold stocks do not include pig iron soid and not 
removed from the furnace bank, nor pig iron manufactured 
by rolling mill proprietors for their own use. 

In addition to the stocks of pig iron above noted, as unsold 
on Dec. 31, 1897, there should be added 218,489 toms in the 
yards of the American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Co., which 
had passed out of the hands of the makers, making 874,978 
tons which may be said to have been then on the market, 
against 973,678 tons which were similarly held on June 30, 
1897, and 847,686 tons on Dec. 31, 1896. The total quantity 





of stocks in warrant yards on Dec. 31, 1897, was 275,800 tons, 
against 221,600 tons on June 30, 1897, and 200,700 tons on Dec. 
31, 1896. 
The distribution of stocks of unsold iron in the last four 
half-year periods is shown in the following: 
STOCKS OF UNSOLD PIG IRON. 


| June | Dec June Dec 
w, 1896. | 31, 1896. | 30, 1597. 31, 1897 


Gross Tons of 2,240 Ibs. 
































New England 7.989 9,073 8,103 
> ee : 5 47,837 72,658 36.444 
New Jersey guanocuneuesen connens peeve 5 | 5,467 10.752 7,730 
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Missouri and Colorado 5.893 | 5 €52 5,102 14,663 
Pacific States............... 1,191 1,191 1 187 1,167 
Ede ee 
NE cnecensceneronnssnqnensnsnsenenscunneneemmemnions 644,887 | 711,649 | 827 163 | 656.489 





In unsold stocks of charcoal pig iron on Dec. 31, 1897, Michi- 
gan, as the State in which over 50 per cent of the charcoal 
iron of the country is made, led with 109,272 tons, a gain of 
45,237 tons over Dec. 31, 1896. Wisconsin had 12,939 tons. 
This makes a total of 122,211 tons of Lake Superior charcoal 
iron against 125,776 tons on June 3. 1897; 78,800 tons Dec. 31, 
1896; 36,435 tons June 3, 1896; 29,994 tons Dec. 31, 1895, and 
60,017 on June 30, 1895. In coke iron stocks, Pennsylvania had 
the largest amount—122,771 tons—at the close of the year; 
Ohio had 65,935; Maryland and Virginia had 69,489; Alabama, 
Georgia, and North Carolina, together, 44,070 tons. The de- 
crease in unsold stocks of coke iron in the year was 44,135 
tons. As compared with coke stocks of June 3 (446,114 tons), 
those of the end of the year were 106,321 tons less. 

The production of Bessemer pig iron in 1897 was 5,795,584 
tons, against 4,654,955 tons in 1896, and 5,623,695 toms in 1895. 
The increase in 1897 over 1896 was 1,140,629 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER PIG IRON. 


| Gross tons of 2,240 Ibs. 





















States. Ist half | and half Total for 
1897. | 1897 1897. 
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West Virginia 53.735 79,172 132,907 
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BESSEMER PRODUCTION IN PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO. 
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The production of basic pig iron in 1897 was 556,391 tons, 
against 336,403 tons in 1896. The production of 1897 was 
distributed as follows: New York and New Jersey, 79,041 
tons; Allegheny county, Pa., 265,548 tons; other counties in 
Pennsylvania, 84,520 tons; Maryland, Virginia, and Alabama, 
97.562 tons; and Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri, 29,- 
720 tons. 

The production of charcoal pig iron in 1897 was 255,211 
tons, against 310,244 tons in 1896, a decrease of 55,033 tons. 
The production of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese in 1897, 
was 173,695 tons, against 131,940 tons in 1896, and 171,724 
tons in 1895. 

The limestone consumed for fluxing purposes by blast fur- 
naces in 1897 in the production of 9,652,680 tons of pig iron 
amounted to 4,247,688 gross tons, of which 3,680,666 tons were 
consumed by the bituminous coal and coke furnaces in the 
production of 8,464,692 tons of pig iron, 524,271 tons by the 
anthracite and mixed anthracite and coke furnaces in the 


nmap of 932,777 tons, and 42,751 toms by the charcoal 
urnaces in the production of 255,211 tons. 
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SEMET-SOLVAY PROCESS OF COKE MAKING.* 





The Semet-Solvay coke ovens are rectangular in shape, 30 
feet long, 514 feet deep and 16 inches thick. They are com- 
pletely surrounded, the top excepted, by a complicated sys- 
tem of flues, these being separated from the coking chamber 
by thin tile walls, about three inches thick. Coal is emptied 
into the retorts through three hoppers at the flues surrounding 
the retorts. Usually 8 to 10 of these ovens are banked to- 
gether, each with its system of flues being separated from the 
next by solid walls about one foot thick, which serve to retain 
the heat. The heat attained in the flues is from 2,200 to 2,400 
degrees F. and in the cooking chamber about 2,000 degrees F. 
These retorts are closed at both ends, at one end by a slide 
door, at the other by one resembling asafedoor. When cok- 
ing is completed, the slide door is lifted and a piston of the 
shape of the coking chamber enters when the other door is 
thrown open and the coke pushed out. The doors are then 
closed and the retort is ready for another charge without any 
appreciable loss of heat. The first cost bf a Semet-Solvay 
oven is about $1,550, the necessary ammonia condensers cost 
about $1,550 per oven, making a total cost of $3,100, as against 
$325 per oven for the old bee-hive process. The bee-hive 
ovens require extensive repairs after a few years’ use, while 
the Semet-Solvay ovens will run ten years without material 
repairs. The Semet-Solvay oven cokes about four tons of coal 
at a charge in 24 hours, while the bee-hive oven cokes only 
two tons of coal in from 42 to 78 hours, the yearly output, 
therefore, of the former is about four times that of the latter. 
The coking chamber of the improved process having a larger 
surface exposed to the fire makes a much more uniform coke 
than the bee-hive. Having the advantage also of 5% feet 
depth the pressure on the underlying coke is considerable and 
it is made harder and more dense than coke from the bee-hive 
oven. 

Coking by this improved process takes place must like the 
freezing of ice, in that it cokes first at the side and later at the 
middle. As the gases are given off at the center only this 
portion of the coke is very porous. By actual tests it has been 
found that coke made by the Semet-Solvay methods possesses 
a decided advantage in the production of iron. By one test 
it was found that 546,150 pounds of bee-hive coke were con- 
sumed in producing 253 tons of iron, whereas Semet-Solvay 
coke from the same coal produced 260 tons of iron with the 
consumption of only 421,463 pounds of coke. The useful by- 
products saved are ammonia, tar and an excellent fuel gas. 
The quantity of each produced per ton of coal is 9.88 pounds 
ammonia sulphate, 43.5 pounds of coal tar and from 9,000 to 
10,000 cubic feet of fuel gas. About 4o per cent of this gas 
is required to furnish heat for the coking oven, leaving 60 per 
cent as an article of commerce. The market value of by- 
products saved and available for sale is 48 cents per ton of 
coke. From a recent experiment with a 12-oven plant the net 
ultimate cost of coke per ton was 183 cents, while the net ul- 
timate cost of bee-hive coke is about 40 cents. It is estimated 
that with a larger plant the net ultimate cost by the improved 
process could be materially reduced. The importance of the 
Semet-Solvay process as tending to solve the vexing question 
of smoke nuisance in large cities should be seriou-ly consi- 
dered. In cities where coal could be obtained at a reasonable 
cost, such a plant could be established to furnish gas for do- 
mestic use and coke for the manufacturers, and at the same 
time do away with smoke. 





F. R. Bowgs & Co., dealers in iron and steel, and agents 
for manufacturers, 93 Lake st., Chicago, have issued a book- 
let containing standard lists of prices, weights, and sizes of 
various iron and steel products, together with a buyer's price 
memorandum. The hand-book is very complete and’ at the 
same time concise, and will be appreciated by the trade. 





CoNNELLSVILLE coke production is stationary. For the week 
ending January 22, it is estimated at 156,265 tons from 15,099 
active ovens, out of 18,608. The shipments were 8,364 cars, 
an increase of 136 over the preceding week. 


* Abstract ofa paper read before the Engineering Association of the 
South, Jan. 13, by Dr. Wm. L. Dudley, of Vanderbilt University. 





WEARING OF TIN PLATE ROLLS. 





It is a well-known fact that the tin plate rolls as they are 
used in the United States really wear away on the surface 
which comes into actual contact with the steel being rolled. 
When a tin plate roll comes to be turned in the lathe after a 
week's service it is found necessary to remove a considerable 
quantity of metal from the cylindrical surface at the ends, 
while from the central 21-inch a much smaller quantity re- 
quires to be taken off. The packs in passing between the 
rolls, seem to have worn a groove in each one. This is true 
to such an extent that even after a very few days’ use on packs 
of a given width it is impossible to do anything like satis- 
factory work on wider packs because their edges will be 
pinched. * * * 

To overcome this wearing away of the roll as much as pos- 
sible, the only recourse is to use the roll at a lower tempera- 
ture. The effect is not noticed, at least to nearly as great an 
extent, in Wales, where the rolls are not subjected to as high 
atemperature, on account of their being two stands of rolls to 
a mill, and because there is a smaller output per turn. The 
roll maker cannot of course produce a roll which will stand a 
higher temperature. It is in the nature of the chilled iron 
to act as it does. 

The rolls in a tin mill may be kept at a lower temperature 
in any of several ways, any of which is open to more or less 
objection: (1) The output per turn may be decreased; (2) 
either the diameter or length of the roll, or both, may be in- 
creased; (3) the speed of the rolls may be increased; (4) the 
number of passes may be reduced; (5) the rolls may be arti- 
ficially cooled; (6) two stands of rolls may be employed for 
the same work. The main objections to doing these things 
are that to reduce the output means a lessened profit all 
around; to increase either the diameter or length of the rolls 
means increased cost, while the increased" diameter may 
mean a less perfect roll, and the longer roll means more 
difficulty in maintaining the contour; to increase the speed 
(thus reducing the heating effect of each pass) means less 
regular reduction; no good means for artificially cooling rolls 
has yet been brought out; the use of two stands increases 
the cost, and there is difficulty in getting them to work to- 
gether, unless water is run on the roughing rolls, which is also 
objectionable. There is, moreover, a general objection to 
working with rolls at a low temperature, in that the steel is 
cooled more rapidly by contact with the rolls and does not 
therefore maintain its heat so well for successive passes. Be- 
sides this, it seems probable that there is really more danger of 
breaking rolls which are run at comparatively low tempera- 
ture than those that are run at a high temperature. 

The safest temperature at which tin plate rolls can be 
worked is that temperature at which the variations in temp- 
erature are least. The greater the difference in temperature 
between the steel being rolled, and the roll, the more rapidly 
will heat be transmitted to the roll. The amount of heat 
transmitted is directly proportioned to the difference in 
temperature. If both are at the same temperature, no heat 
will be transmitted. From this it follows, that iron at 1,000° 
will affect a roll at 600° twice as much as a roll at 800°, and a 
sudden period of unwonted activity on the part of the crew 
will be more likely to break a roll at 600° than one at 800”. 
‘This is only one feature of the case, but it is an important 
one. Nevertheless, there is really little excuse for breaking 
a tin plate roll in any case, unless it is a poor roll, and then it 
will certainly give way soon after it is put in operation. To 
claim defective manufacture for a roll which has broken after 
considerable service, when the weakening effect of the chill 
has been reduced by annealing, and by bodily removal, is 
foolishness.—[Tin and Terne. 





Tue annual meeting of the Technical Club, of Chicago, was 
held at the club house on Jan. 18. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: Robert W. Hunt, president; C. F. Quincy, 
first vice-president; C. E. Billin, second vice-president; Jas. 
F. Lewis, treasurer; directors to fill vacancies, E. M. Hagar, 
J. W. Dickinson and Jas.R. Chapman; directors for the ensu- 
ing three years, Onward Bates, S. P. Wells, Jr., Wm. Rhodes 
and L. A. Ferguson. The reports of the retiring officers show 
the club to be in excellent financial condition, and to have 
made considerable growth in non-residenj and resident mem- 
bership in the past year. 
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12 THE IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


OXIDATION OF FOUNDRY METALS.* 


BY THOS. D. WEST. 
The amount of iron lost by melting is as important an item 
to study in these days of sharp competition, as that of any 
other material necessarily destroyed in the making of cast- 
ings. Many founders endeavor to keep a close record of such 
losses; but there are many that cannot Founders that can 
clean up every day's ‘‘ heat”’ of castings and collect in all fine 
shot, scrap and gates daily, are in the best position to attain 
the greatest accuracy in such records. Take shops that have 
castings lying in the sand from one to six days or more before 
they can be removed or cleaned up, they find the task a much 
more difficult one. Shops of this latter type may endeavor, 
every six months or year, to average their total losses of the 
different irons used; but apart from their inability to know 
what the loss on any special iron or scrap may be, they can- 
not feel thoroughly confident in the correctness of their total 
losses. Shoup tools are cast almost daily for themselves, and 
to make any attempt at keeping their weights would be cost- 
ly. And, again, more or less fine scrap gets buried up or car- 
ied away in such shops. 
Did pig and scrap iron always come clean to the founder's 


yard, then shops not in a position to have confidence in their 





Fig. I. FIG. 2. 


own records could often be fairly guided by what they could 
learn of others better placed to collect reliable dat? 

In buying pig iron the furnacemen allow us 268 pounds per 
ton forscale andsand. How much of this 268 pounds is actual 
refuse no one can determine accurately. Thus another ob- 
stacle arises. When I first learned that there was a strong 
possibility of chilled pig replacing sand-cast pig, one of the 
first thoughts that came to my mind was that the founder 
would at least be placed in a better position to know what 
iron he was actually receiving from the furnace, or in other 
words, what percentage of the weight charged to him was 
actual sand or iron 

In first studying up the casting of pig metal in chills, I 
could not see anything unfavorable to the universal adoption 
by founders and steel makers of metal socast. To make 
sure. 1 commenced a series of experiments, in which I was 
kindly assisted by Dr. R. Moldenke. The result of these re- 
searches I gave in a paper before the Western Foundryments 
Association at its fall meeting in Cincinnati, Oct. 18, 1897 
At that time I thought I had weighed everything necessary 
to be considered in adopt ng chilled pig. At your last meet- 
ing, Jan. 3, 1898, it was made ev ident that there was one point 
I had not gone thoroughly into, and that was the question of 
oxidation Mr. Howard M. Hooker made the claim thata 
greater loss would be incurred by the use of chilled pig than 
by that having sand scale on it, which was said to afforda 
protection to the iron against oxidation, or being burned away 
while being brought to a liquid state. I might have followed 
this point when conducting the series of experiments cited in 
my Cincinnati paper, and no doubt would have done so had 
it occurred to me then that the question of oxidation would be 
raised against the use of chilled pig. I have no knowledge 
of the process by which Mr. Hooker has arrived at his conclu- 

. 


Read before Pittsburg kFoundrymen’'s Association, Jan. 31, 1598 
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sions; 1 can only say that to obtain definite proof that more 
iron is lost by using chilled than sand-coated pig metal steps 
that differ from general practice are necessary. Realizing 
this, Ihave made a series of original tests embodying 16 
‘‘heats’’in the twin-shaft cupola which I showed in a paper 
before this association June 28, 1897, the design of whcih most 
of you will remember. 

In making the comparative oxidation tests shown in Tables 
I, 3 and 4, much care was necessary in preparing the cupola 
and collecting its refuse. In getting this cupola ready fora 
‘‘heat,’’ "both departments were picked out and daubed 
up smoothly and then blacked over with graphitic or lead 


rABLE I COMVARATIVE OXIDATION TESTS Ol! PROTECTED AND 
UNPROTECTED IRON SURFACES. 


Heat Heat Heat Heat Heat Heat Heat |Heat 
No. ! No. 2./No 3 No. 4.,No. 5. No. 6. No. 7./.No. 8 


% v ¥ v 4 4 

c cc = -= pod = = =_ 

Kind of metal charged) <== c= = = - & 
vw. t= =| = — — ss = 

a’ <~ = = = = = = 

t vA Y UU - ~ v v 

Kind of protection) Sand |Sand |Lead ,Lead Lime Lime Sil Sil 


used on coated rolls; scale scale|wash wash wash wash’ soda soda 


Weight of unprotected 


and protected charg.|114 Ibs So Ibs /54 )bs 54 Ibs 8: Ibs S85 Ibs 78 Ibs go Ibs 
es . oe 
Blast put on 3. 3¢ 3.18 4 2.2 3.17 2.54 04 3.4 
Protected iron run 2 : 2 
ning 44 ) 
Unprot iron rt 
protected irun - ° e: , , 
ES . 
Protected iron al! . . : : 4 
OIE ccccsimcininsie 4.93 ile 4 3-34 athe ‘ 
Unprotected iron all - 
down 45 74-68 |2 ° had 
Weight of protected 108 Ibs. 75 lbs 81 Ibs s2 Ibs 77 lbs 81 Ibsi7s5 Ibs/87 Ibs 
iron obtained 3 02 202 I oz I OZ. 12 Oz. 18 OZ oz 8 oz 
Weightof unprotected 110 Ibs. 77 Ibs 81 Ibs'52 Ibs 78 Ibs &1 Ibs Ibs 8? Ibs 
iron obtained 2 07 2 0z.| I oz OZ.) 3 OZ. 14 OZ 12 OZ.| 6 O72 
. s } > Ibs! 1 Ib 2 Ih sibs 2b lb 
Loss of protected iron 5 Ib 4 lbs) 21b Ibs "3 wf 
13 OZ. (14 OZ.\15 02.15 OZ.| 3 OZ. 1 ©; oz.| 8 oz 
Loss f unprotected 2 Ibs lbs; 2 lbs; 1 Ib aibs «ibs 2 Ibs lbs 
Iron 14 OZ 14 OZ 15 OZ 13 OZ 1 o7 2 OZ 4 C7 


blacking. Sucha plan insured that no iron stuck to the sides 
from the preceding ‘‘heats,’’ to be melted down with or 
change the irons obtained from the respective sides. The 
bottom was not dropped after ‘‘ heats,’’ as in ordinary prac- 
tice, but after the cupola had cooled down the refuse would 
be picked out from the top downward by hand, and every par- 
ticle carefully pounded in a pan to discover any fine shot 
or pieces of scrap that might exist 1n the burnt coke, 
dross or slag remaining in the cupola at the close of a ‘‘ heat.’ 


fABLE 2. COMPARATIVE FUSION TESTS BY IMMERSION OF IRON 
SHOWN TABLE I 


Heat Heat Heat Heat Heat Heat Heat Heat 
No.1. No. 2. No No.4. No No.6. No No. 8 


Time of immersing rolls 
2%" diameter 4-00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.0 4.00 4-00 4.00 


Time of total fusion of 


sand protected ro'ls 4.0434 4.06 4.00% 4 4.08 4.08 4.04 $.04 
rime of total fusion of 

unprotected rolls 4.¢ 4.0344 4.02% 4.-¢ ‘ 4.03% 4 (4.0 
Difference in time of 

melting iim. 24m. 7m tm m 4m. 1%m. 1m 


The time of dipping was changed to the unit of 4.00 shown so as t 
make the table ea-ier of solution. The relative differences, however 
were kept exactly the same as originally found 
This was then weighed on fine scales. By this plan nota 
single gunce of meta! that remained as such, could escape be 
ing found. 

Heats Nos. 1 and 2, Table 1, were charged with rolls that 
were cast from the same ladle, half being made in sand and 
half in chill molds, such as seen at Fig. 2. The roll casting 
were after the pattern seen in Fig. 1,—which it may be said 
was the same form in which the iron was charged in heat: 
Nos. 3, 4. 5, 6, 7 and 8, as well as those shown in Tables 3, and 
3. where rolls are cited. The loss ffom heats Nos. tf and 2 rat 
about 5 per cent for the sand rolls and 3 per cent for the chilled 
iron. When these first two heats are compared with those of 
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the chilled iron by the protected and unprotected plan seen in 
heats Nos. 3 to 8, it will appear how unreliable are the data as 
to how much sand or scale you are crediting to iron when 
weighing the charges of sand-coated pigirons. To avoid this 
uncertainty I adopted the idea of taking gray iron cast in 
chill molds for both sides of the cupola, coating that for one 
side heavijy with some heat resisting material (by giving 
each three coats and drying them in an oven) and charging the 
other side with the surface of the chilled gray iron exposed. 
By weighing the iron before it was coated I knew exactly what 


COMPARATIVE OXIDATION TEST OF IRONS CHARGED 
ON HIGH AND LOW BEDS OF FUEL. 


TABLE 3. 








Heat Heat Heat Heat 
No.9. | No. 10 |No. 11. No. 12 
£3 ss 
, ss ae 
=) ) os os 
S | & ~ 2 
22 |22)28 28 
Kind of metal charged.....................00. « ; ot oe ies 
>i am! .@ s 
Sa i se | st =. 
= 3 35 sb =8 
Y —] io] Y 
Weight of charges each side.......... 64 Ibs. | 73 Ibs. | 75 Ibs. | 100 Ibs 
NRE Ge... ccniniesieiins siemens escent 3-55 4-27 | 3-42 3.33 
High bed rummiaG. ...........c.ccces.cccccessscessoese 4-02 4-38 3-50 3-45 
Ri OE CRIN cindcnmninininiimnd ae — 3-47M@| 3-39 
High bed all dow.............c.cceeccceesceseee ones 4.115 | 4-48 | 4.03%! 4.05 
' 
EE CI ncetinin sesh titeceniinniattnntinnenenite 4.08 4-44 4.5615) 3.55 
, ; ; 62 Ibs 70 lbs. | 72 lbs. 96 Ibs 
Weight of iron obtaned from high bed... “¢ 0) | “702. 9 02 _ 
: : : 62 Ibs. | 7o Ibs. | 72 Ibs | 96 Ibs. 
Weight of iron obtained from low bed 1008. | Sos. | 1408. | 1408 
, ‘ 1lb. | 21bs.; 2Ibs 3 lbs 
Loss of iron from high bed 1002. | goz. | 7 07 402 
1 Ib, 21bs.| 2 Ibs 3 Ibs 
Loss of iron from low bed................. -...00: | Sen 2 02. 2 oz. 





weight of iron was going into the respective sides of the cupola. 
In reality I consider this the only true way of making a com- 
parison between chill and sand-cast pig metals to judge 
whether scale or sand prevents a loss of iron by oxidation. 
For heats Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 all chilled gray irons were 
used, the only difference being that I used different materials 
for coating or protecting the surface of the chill pig rolls 
which were to be charged as protected irons. Of the three 
coatings used, lead wash, wet with molasses water, lime 











TABLE 4. COMPARATIVE OXIDATION TEST OF STOVE PLATE AND 
HEAVY IRON. 
| Heat | Heat Heat Heat 
| No. 13.) No. 14 | No. 15. No. 16 
| 
| | zs ig 
| $e | se Se @ wi 
£3 | 83 a= Az 
Kind of metal charged.......... inlicillight ae ae a =* 
a} ve es us 
| 4 ?s ec 
| Se Sa mJ = “" 3s 
| @ | @® - < 
7 a war 
Weight of charge each side........c6...c0000008 | 100 Ibs.| 65 Ibs. | 100 Ibs. 65 Ibs 
IE Cs ncisnssetlaieibiesusientcitnaciats ‘ovtonie’<ctopesiemasediuai 3:34 3:06 | 2:20 311 
Heavy ; 
By NN iirc ncanansanetinsresnniiia 3:390%| 3:12 | 2:25 3.1644 
| | | 
TTT Nea TRAE | 3:35%| 3:07% 223% Is 
Heavy iron all down.........0...000. cece ees 3:54 3:21 2:35 3:22% 
I MN cites dicnnntasieceamilebiatienidatiie 3:44 3:13 2:33 321 
Weigh ile , | 96 Ibs. | 62 Ibs. | 97 Ibs. | 63 Ibs. 
ght of heavy iron obtained..... “l ts oz. | 1102 es : on. 
Weight : | 89 Ibs. | 57 Ibs. | 94 Ibs. 61 Ibs 
ght of plate obtained ........................ | 14 02 9 o8. son. | t1 os. 
Loss of heavy iron | 3lbs.| 21bs 2 lbs 1 Ib 
scinieehiamms: scebibeineineemeiveian on ay sos. | 1408 aan 
Loss of plate |10 1bs.| 7 1bs.| sibs. 3 Ibs 
7 Oz. It Oz. 5 cz. 





y 2 oz. 

wash, which was hardened with salt, and silicate of soda, 
the lead wash afforded the best protection, which is proven 
by the less time required by unprotected chills to start 
and end in melting than the chill pig rolls having their 
surfaces protected or coated with the lead wash. A study of 
Table 1 would lead us to conclude that there is no practical 
difference, on the average, in the loss of clean iron, or chilled 
Pig metal, whether protected by a coating of heat resisting 
material or not. 

Believing an immersion test would furnish a good check on 








the action of the different protectors, lead, lime and siliciate 
of soda, I cast and prepared two rolls from each heat, coating 
one and leaving the surface of the other bare, connectiny the 
two for immersion in liquid iron by a red M after the plan 
seen in Fig. 3, and 4, illustrated in the companion paper on 
‘Effects of Phosphorus on the Fusibility and Strength of Iron,"’ 
also presented this evening. By a study of Table 2, vou will per- 
ceive that the rolls coated with lead best resisted fusion by 
immersion, as well as the heat of melting in the cupola. In 
fact, all the immersion tests made coincided very closely with 
the results found by the twin shaft cupola experiments and 
strongly confirm the conclusions drawn above from Table 1. 
After completing the tests illustrated in Tables 1 and 2, | 
thought it desirable to learn what difference, if any, high and 
low beds of fuel might cause in losses of iron. By referring 
to Table 3 it will be seen that tests Nos. g and 10 were heats 
having the gray chill pig rolls charged without any coating, 


TABLE 5. ANALYSES OF SILICON AND MANGANESI IN LOW AND 
HIGH FUEL BED IRONS, 
Heat No. Heat No. 11 
Silicon Man Silicon Man 
Height of bed, low side 1.4! ~34 1.46 38 
Height of bed, high side 1.36 31 1.4! +32 
Difference....... _e 05 .0 05 | 06 


whereas heats Nos. 11 and 12 had the surface of the iron pro- 
tected with a wash of lead blacking. In all these four heats 
it will be seen that the loss was slightly greater with the iron 
charged on the high bed or that side using the most fuel. While 
this is true, it is to be said that more fine shot and scrap was 
found in the side having the low bed. In general practice, 
the chances are that the majority of founders would not go to 
the labor and expense of endeavoring to collect all this fine 
shot and scrap so closely as was done with these tests. Hence 
the loss of iron to be experienced in actual practice can be 
reckoned as the greatest with founders aiming to economize fuel 
in an extreme measure, thereby not procuring good hot iron. 
All experienced founders know that high beds of fuel give hotter 
iron, but that it melts slower than iron charged on low beds. 
The difference in the heights of bed coke used in the experi- 
ments of this paper was about 12 inches. 

The four heats seen in Table 3 having been completed, | 
next tested stove plate iron in comparison with the roll iron as 


TABLE 6. ANALYSES OF IRON IN SLAG FROM LOW AND HIGH 
BEDS, STOVE PLATE AND HEAVY IRONS. 

Per cent Percent | Percent 

ofironin Kind of | ofironin | ofiron in 
slag iron slag | slag 

Heat No. to Heat No. 13) Heat No. 14 
Height of bed, low side 31.29 Heavy iron 6.13 26.78 
Height of bed, high side 24.06 Stove plate 23.56 16.97 
Difference.. 7.3 | 1.57 9.51 


used in previous heats. In selecting the stove plate, | se- 
cured it as clean as I could, picking it out from the scrap pile. 
Notwithstanding this, its loss will be seen, by referring to 
Table 4, tests 13 and 14, to exceed by about seven per cent 
that of the more solid heavy iron used in comparison with it. 

After testing the stove plate referred to, I then ran two 
heats having a plate casting 4 inches thick, broken in pieces 
about four inches square, and cast it in comparison with the 
rolls or heavier iron, as seen in tests 15 and 16. This 3j-inch 
plate iron was cast especially for the purpose and used the day 
following, so that it was perfectly free of all rust or dirt 
scale, Its coat being only that of the film of oxide formed on 
its surface while in the green sand mold. ‘The loss of this y- 
inch plate will be seen to be about five per cent, and this can be 
taken as a good test for this character of flat-faced surfaces 
when charged in the form of clean scrap, not exceeding one 
inch in thickness. 

It will be well to state that the iron used for pouring the 
chilled gray roll bodies used throughoui all the heats herein 
described (form shown in Fig. 1) were taken from one of our 
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regular shop cupola heats and would average about 1.70 sili- 
con, .045 sulphur, .50 manganese and.1o phosphorus. Owing 
to this iron being moderately high in silicon and fairly low in 
sulphur, it would only chill to a depth of about ¥ inch. Such 
a depth of chill on the surface of the rolls used for the heats 
herein described, would agree fairly well with that found in 
general gray pig irons that had been cast in chills instead of 
sand molds, and I believe all will concede it to be an iron well 
suited for tests on the comparative oxidation of chilled and, 
sand-cast pig metal. 

Since writing the above article, 1 have received analyses 
from Dr. R. Moldenke which, as shown in Tables 5 and 6, will 
prove a very interesting study. Table 5 would show that 
greater silicon and manganese is lost on low beds than high 
beds of fuel. But the amount shown is so small that it could 
not make any noticeable practical difference in grading the 
softness or hardness of the iron from the respective sides. 
Another interesting point, which may surprise many, is that 
the slag which comes from the stove plate iron has a less per- 
centage of iron in it than that which comes from the heavier 
or chilled gray rolliron. This would indicate that the greater 
loss of iron by remelting stove plate than is found in heavier 
irons, is due to the films of oxide or scales of rust and dirt, 
which, when attacked by the high temperatures of a cupola 
in blast, either go to make extra slag or escape out of the 
stack in other forms. This phenomena in slag production is 
exhibited in actual practice whenever we melt dirty or burnt 
iron, as all founders well know. 

The facts presented herewith suggest that opinions of the 
past in regard to oxidation of metal are in many cases not well 
founded, and that where losses of iron have been attributed 
to oxidation of the metallic iron proper, or a reduction of the 
metalloids, proper account has not been taken of the dirt, rust 
or films of oxide that might have coated the pig or scrap iron 
used. We are led to conclude that if it were possible for us to 
secure clean iron, free of all sand, rust or film of oxide, the 
loss of metallic iron due to oxidation, is not as large as has 
been generally supposed. 





Outlook for the Machinery Trade. 


The extent to which orders for iron working machinery are 
being received at sales offices in this city is most encourag- 
ing. The majority of the manufacturers’ agents with whom 
we have conversed are in excellent spirits and this based not 
merely upon expectations for the future, but upon the orders 
which have already been received. 

The sources of business are such as indicate a healthy re- 
vival of manufacturing industry. They are not limited to 
any particular line of work and they come from ‘‘Texas and 
elsewhere.'’ One sellers remarks to us that the class of cus- 
tomers he has particularly noticed are old shops which are 
being fitted up to compete with new. 

Of course the equipment of bicycle manufactories in now 
hardly a feature of trade in this country, but the boom has 
not yet subsided in Europe. One large company in this city 
which has made especial effort in catering to the foreign 
bicycle machinery trade informs us that this is yet brisk and 
that new shops are still being started for bicycle manufactur- 
ing. 

Very few machine tool manufacturers have yet had the 
hardihood to stiffen up on prices. It is to be hoped that they 
will soon feel that they are in a position to demand reasona- 
ble compensation for their goods, which it is certain that in 
many cases they now fail to receive. One concern is doing it 
already, but as this one is overwhelmed with foreign orders it 
can afford to be dignified toward domestic purchasers. ‘‘It 
is quite a geheral thing,’’ remarks the representative of this 
concern, ‘‘that 14-inch lathes are now sold as low as $175. 
But we sold two of them this week, for which we received 
$215 and $205, respectively. We would not consider an offer 
of less than $200. Why should we, when we can sell abroad 
for from $200 to $220, as many as we can make for the next 
10 months?’’—[American Machinist. 





Tue accounting department of Westinghouse, Church, Kerr 
&'Co. has been removed from New York to Pittsburg. A 
farewell dinner was given in New York to Warren L. Mur- 
ray, auditor, and Gardner W. Kimball, by the engineering 
force of the company prior to their departure for Pittsburg. 





THE BRACKIN PIPE WRENCH. 





A new pipe wrench which improves in several important 
particulars upon the types in common use, is now being 
manufactured for the market by the Brackin Mfg. Co., of 
Cleveland. A pipe wrench is probably one of the most abused 
of tools, being frequently used for bending pipe and for other 
purposes where its strength is severely tested. ‘The makers 
of the Brackin wrench, in designing the new tool for its 
special work, that of turning up pipe, have made strength a 
prime feature. The jaws-and pawl are dropp forged 
from best tool steel. The lever and yoke are also drop forged, 
and from good machinery steel. The working parts are tem- 
pered and the surface of the lever which comes in contact 
with the pawl iscasehardened. The construction and opera- 
tion of the tool are shown in the illustrations, of which Fig. 
1 is the tool complete and Fig. 2 the four working parts in 
proper combination, indicating the distribution of strain. 

In construction all parts are interchangeable, the combina- 
tion being studied with a view to the best results in strength. 
The stationary jaw, as will be seen in Fig. 2, fits securely on 
the lever and as the strain is upward forms a lock joint. In 
the operation of turning, the movement of the pawl is down- 





FIG." 2. 





FIG. I. 


ward, practically making another similar joint. This com- 
bination relieves the yoke (shown in Fig. 1) from all strain, 
except where the adjustment of teeth is not fine enough to let 
the movable jaw down parallel with the lever. In that case, 
part of the strain will be transferred to the fulcrum in the top 
of the yoke. In addition to strength, important requisites in 
a pipe wrench are simplicity, quick adjustment and a con- 
struction that prevents locking on or crushing of the pipe. 
The makers of the Brackin wrench are confident that they 
have attained all these desirable qualities. The parts are few 
in number and operation is simple. Adjustment is readily 
made. By means of the pawl thumb piece seen in Fig. 1 the 
teeth are disengaged, and the jaw being released, can be 
readily moved in or out to grip any cylindrical surface from 
a wire one-eighth inch diameter to pipe of the size for which 
the wrench is made. When the jaw is open, as after using 
on a large pipe, and it is desired to adjust for use on a small 
pipe, it is only necessary to push on the lever, with the end of 
the movable jaw resting on the floor or against the pipe, 4 
ratchet movement bringing the jaws together. This is only 
necessary where the operator has the use of but one hand. 
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The pawl thumb piece is used merely to disengage the teeth. 
It bears no strain; as can be seen from Fig. 2 the strain is on 
the end of the pawl. This is demonstrated by taking the four 
working parts shown in Fig. 2, without yoke or rivets, and 
placing them on a pipe in proper position, as in the cut. By 
pressing on the end of the lever, as in using a wrench, the 
parts will remain intact, and turn the pipe, showing how well 
the lock-joint principle has been worked out and how perfect 
is the distribution of the strain. 

By providing a sensitive fulcrum, the locking of the wrench 
ona pipe is made impossible. It may be easily released by 
a sidewise turn of the lever, or by pressure on the end of the 
jaw. Crushing is prevented by the upper end of the movable 
jaw stopping when it strikes the top of the yoke. 

The wrench is made with a bright finish but may be ja- 
panned if desired. Its simplicity and quick adjustment will 
commend it to the plumber and steamfitter and to all estab- 
lishments in which pipe working is a feature. 





A NEW TUYERE. 





A new tuyere for use in cupolas and furnaces for melting 
metals has been patented by M. Hynes, of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
As appears from the illustration, it has a curved nozzle at its in- 
ner end and is so arranged that it can be turned on the wind pipe 
so as to divert the currents of air in any desired direction, the 
primary object being to produce rotary currents of air around 
the inner part of the cupola, carrying the air into all parts of 
the body of fuel. The inventor refers to the common straight 
tuyere, in which the blast is toward the center of the charge, 
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with the result that the fire is much hotter in the ‘center than 
at the sides, and says that his aim in devising the curved 
tuyere is to keep combustion alike in all parts of the melting 
zone and carry the air in rotary currents up through the 
charge. 

The claims for this tuyere are that it carries the air into all 
parts of the body of fuel, keeping it at a high and even heat, 
bringing the metal down faster, hotter, and more evenly mixed 
than the old form of tuyere, and at the same time prevent- 
ing the clogging of the furnace so that a much larger amount 
of metal can be melted at one heat, at a saving of from 20 to 
40 per cent of fuel. No material change in furnaces or wind 
Pipes is needed to introduce it. 





Russia's pig iron output for 1897 is estimated at 1,857,000 
tons, an increase of 240,000 tons over 1896. 











New Buyers in the Market,and Some of Their Wants :— 


(If you are in need of machinery ofany description, please notify Th- 
tron Trade Review, and we will put you in commmadiontion with’ our 
advertisers at once.) 


The American Brass Works, of Newburgh, have been in- 
corporated. Capital, $30,000, and directors: A. Eltinge An- 
derson, of Kingston; William G. Ladd, of 11 Broadway, and 
Clarence B. Riker, of New York City. 

The Davis Machine Co. has been incorporated at Chicago 
with a capital stock of $50,000, by Geo. P. Blume, Henry B. 
Armstrong and Geo. H. Biddell. ; 

The Ferro-Carbon Casting Co., of Philadelphia, was char- 
tered last week, to do a general foundry and casting business. 

The Standard Pneumatic Tool Co. has been incorpotated at 
Chicago, with a capital stock of $50,000, to manufacture pneu- 
matic tools. The incorporators are C. A. Williams, Frank T. 
Kinnear and H. J. Kearns. 

The Clinton Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, is in the market 
for two 5,000,000 gallon compound pumps. 





New Construction:— 


At Cordele, Ga., press reports state William Fitzimmons, 
of Clinton, IIl., has bought 160 lots and will break dirt’for a 
bicycle factory and novelty works, gox110, two stories; fur- 
niture factory, 30x60, two stories; caramel works, 35x60, two 
stories; foundry and machine works, 30xso ft., brick. All 
factories to be corrugated iron except the foundry and mach- 
ine works, which will be brick. These enterprises will cost 
$40,000. Citizens have subscribed $6,000 interest in the 
enterprise. 

The Pennsylvania Co. is remodeling its big boiler house at 
the Altoona shops, building a 75-foot brick extension to the 
southwest end, which will more than double its present size. 
The number of boilers will be increased from six toten. The 
dynamo room will be rebuilt and enlarged and one or two 
new dynamos installed. A portion of the flue shop will be cut 
off and an extension built to the otherend. The new 6o0-ton 
cranes for use in the erecting shop will arrive shortly. The 
improvements will not be entirely completed before Sept 1. 

Toledo advices say that the National Malleable Castings Co. 
has broken ground for a new building. 

Among the extensive improvements now being made by the 
Benjamin Atha & Illingworth Co., at Harrison, N. J., isa new 
steel building known as the Tower Building. It is 30 feet 
square and 4o feet high. About 35 feet above the ground is a 
circular trolley track carried by the roof trusses. The frame- 
work of the building is of steel throughout, and the siding and 
roofing of corrugated iron. The complete contract for fur- 
nishing and erecting this building has been given to the Ber- 
lin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Conn. 

The Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Ill., writes us that it 
contemplates the erection of a gray iron and malleable found- 
ry at Canton, during the early spring. The building will be 
100 x 330 feet, withan L 80x 145 feet. It is the intention of 
the company to make all of its gray iron and malleable cast- 
ings. 

The Maxwell Gas Engine Co., whose gas engine was de- 
scribed in these columns some time ago, has selected a site at 
Wampum, Pa., near New Castle, and a plant will be erected 
atonce. Officers have been elected as follows: President, 
William Douthett; vice-president, S. E. Maxwell; treasurer, 
Dr. Paris Shoaff; secretary, A. W. Gardiner; directors, Wil- 
liam Douthett, J. M. Clingan, W. J. Montgomery, Victor 
Liebrick, Paris Shoaff, A. W. Gardiner, and S. E. Maxwell. 
The capital stock is fixed at $50,000. 





Additions, Enlargements, Removals, Etc.:— 

The National Shovel Works, Chicago, are looking for an- 
other location, and have been negotiating with Barberton, O., 
parties, with a possibility that the old American Strawboard 
Co. plant can be secured. 

At Cincinnati, Elzner & Anderson are preparing plans for 
an addition to the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., on Spring 
Grove ave. and Alfred st. 

The improvements to the plant of Fraser & Chalmers, Chi- 
cago, are to be made at once. They will cost about $120,000, 
and include machine and erecting shops, 105 x 320, separate 
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buildings for the shipping department, perforating depart- 
ment, and the tool and stock room. The latter buildings will 
be of brick, one story in height, and the machine shops will be 
of brick and stone, and have steel trusses. 

The Manville Covering Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is arranging 
to build a large addition toits plant. Estimated cost, $25,000. 

The Champion Iron Co., Kenton, O., is increasing the ca- 
pacity of its works by erecting two new buildings. Oneis a 
three-story brick building for jail and ornamental iron work 
and the other, 65x35 ft., one story. The present plant is in- 
sufficient for the company’s business demands. 


Fires and Accidents:— 

Fire completely destroyed the large brick building and con- 
tents of the F. A. Walsh Co., manufacturers of packers’ and 
grinders’ tinware and tinners’ machinery, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Jan. 22. The loss is estimated at $300,000, $225,000 of which 
is on stock and machinery and $75,000 on building. The in- 
surance is $250,000. 

The explosion of steel which was being rolled in the mill of 
the Hart & Cooley Co., South Chicago, Ill., Jan. 27, wrecked 
the electric light plant, seriously injured two employes, and 
Mr. Cooley slightly. 

The Ewart Building, 11 to 23 S. Jefferson st., Chicago, was 
entirely destroyed by fire Friday, Jan. 28, incurring a loss on 
the building of $150,000, insurance $75,000, together with 
losses to the various concerns located in the building, as fol- 
lows: Blacksmith shop of John Finkle, loss, $15,000; Wire 
Fuse Co., loss $15,000; Sanderson Bros. Steel Co., loss $15,000; 
Torris Wold & Co., loss $15,000; Mills Novelty Machinery 
Co., loss $5,000; Wilson Davis Bicycle Co., loss $15,000; Bar- 
num Mfg. Co., loss $2,000; Wheelock, Abbott & Co, loss 
$10,000; Carl Anderson, machine shop, loss $15,000; Independ- 
ent Cracker Machine Co., loss $10,000. Aside from these the 
building was occupied by several small firms, agents and job- 
bers, who also suffered from the fire. 


General Industrial Notes:— 

Car business: Mobile & Ohio, 200 cars, from Mt. Vernon 
Car Co.; Southern Pacific, 500 box cars, with Ensign Mfg. 
Co.; Pittsburg & Western, 500 cars, may be of steel; Cana- 
dian Pacific, 20 tourist cars; Florida, Central & Peninsular, 
250 ventilated fruit cars. ‘‘Soo’’ Line has placed an order 
for 5 locomotives. Dora Furnace Co., Pulaski, Va., has 
bought one narrow gauge switching engine and one broad 
gauge consolidation engine from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

A Louisville, Ky., dispatch says that the trade in farm 
wagons and farm tools there is immense. The Kentucky 
Wagon Co. in eight months has earned $200,000 above its 
dividends and fixed charges for the entire year, besides retir- 
ing $25,000 of its bonds. It is turning out and selling wagons 
at the rate of 25,000 a year, this being the best business in its 
history. 

At Bellefonte, Pa., local iron men are negotiating for the 
purchase of the Karthaus ore fields, lying partly in Clearfield 
County and partly in Center County. The mines are 60 years 


old, but were never operated to any great extent, owing to 
their inaccessibility. 

At New York, Judge Wheeler, of the United States Circuit 
Court, sustained the validity of the electric railway motor sus- 
pension patent controlled by the General Electric and West- 
inghouse companies, and ordered an injunction against the 
Union Railway Co., of New York, and the Walker Co., of 
Cleveland. The patent sustained is said to cover the method 
which has been adopted universally for the suspension of elec- 
tric car motors for street railways and other railways. 

The Buckeye Iron & Brass Works, of Dayton, has just se- 
cured the contract for a complete 80-ton cotton seed oil mill, 
to be erected at Torreon, Coahuila, Mex. 

The directors of the Pittsburg & Lake Erie Railroad have 
awarded contracts for the construction of 600 new cars to cost 
almost $400,000, 100 cars to be steel hopper ore cars, each with 
acapacity of 80,000 pounds, similar and in addition to the so 
experimental cars ordered recently at a cost of $50,000. The 
order for the steel cars was given to the Schoen Pressed Steel 
Co., of Allegheny. They will be built on the designs of the 
100,000-pound Bessemer ore carriers, will be 30 feet long and 
will weigh about 30,000 pounds each. Five hundred of the 
new cars contracted for will be wooden gondola cars, each 
with a capacity of 60,000 pounds. They were ordered from 
the Michigan Peninsular Car Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

The Plant of the Harvey Steel Car Co.. Harvey, IIl., includ- 
ing 17 acres of land, one brick and several frame buildings, 
with all the equipment, was sold under a foreclosure decree 
at the rooms of the Real Estate Board, Chicago, Jan. 28, for 
$150,000. Charles W. Allen, representing the first mortgage 
bondholders, bid in the property. The foreclosure was to 
satisfy a mortgage of $125,000 with accrued interest and costs 
amounting in all to $170,000. The plant has not been in op- 
eration for two years. 

The Davis & Egan Machine Tool Co., of Cincinnati, O., re- 
ports a general improvement in trade, a great many orders 
having been taken with the last few weeks, in the Western 
and Central States. It also reports a general improvement 
in trade from England. The company has also just taken a 
large order from Amsterdam, Holland. Trade in Norway and 
Sweden seems to have fallen off, while in Russia, Germany 
and France it remains good. 

S. E. & H. L. Shepherd, of Rockport, Me., have in use an 
electrically operated cableway built by the Lidgerwood Mig. 
Co., of New York, in which electric motors are installed in 
twins, operating the hoisting drums, located near the head 
tower. The machine works with great smoothness. It em- 
ploys the standard Lidgerwood carriage and the Miller fall 
rope carriers, being the only practical form of electrical cable- 
way that has been introduced. 

At Reading, Pa., Orr, Painter & Co.’s stove foundry re- 
sumed operations, after being idle nearly a month. The Read- 
ing Foundry Co., for which receivers were appointed, is to 
resume atonce. The Reading Railroad’s machine shops go 
on seven and a half hours per day, five days a week. 

The Oliver & Snyder Steel Co.’s Edith furnace, at Alle- 
gheny, Pa., is to be rebuilt. The stack is to be 100 feet 
high, and the bosh 20 feet. Sixteen tuyeres will be used and 
the furnace will have a daily capacity of 400 to 500 tons. 
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Branch Offices :—No. | Broadway, New York. N. Y.; Ne. 222 Se. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa.: Ferguson Block. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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or The Dunbar Furnace, at Dunba, Pa., which is just chang- The Steel Tired Wheel Co., a consolidated corporation 
re ing managers has been in blast steadily for a year. The which early in 1897 bought six or seven important car wheel 
to Semet-Solvay ovens, in connection with the plant, have been companies, including the Allen Paper Car Wheel Co., of Chi- 
ts operated uninterruptedly since their completion in 1896. The cago, has declared a dividend of five per cént on its preferred 
p- new electrical power plant recently referred to is about to be stock for the 10 months ending Dec. 31, 1897, which 1s at the 
installed. rate of six per cent per annum. The stock is six per cent 
e- The Bloomsburg (Pa.) Car Mfg. Co. has been awarded the cuumlative. Geo. M. Pullman was quite largely interested 
rs contract to build roo gondola cars for the Orange Free State in this enterprise, as appears from the list of his holdings 
rn Street Railway Co., of South Africa filed in court by the executors of his estate. 
nt The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. is to illuminate the At Pottstown, Pa., the Ellis & Lessig Steel & Iron Co. pre 
a catacombs of Rome. The order was placed with the com- poses to erect an open-hearth steel plant and universal mill 
id pany’s Paris representative, and the East Pittsburg plant is near their present works in this boroug! It will give em 
ly to turn out generators to fill the contract. Isolated electric ployment to several hundred men. 
plants are to be placed in each of the six subterranean ceme- The Eagan Company, of Cincinnati, ©., has just made a 
in teries, each supplying current for 450 incandescent lamps. shipment of 1t2 car loads of woodworking machinery to the 
. The Glover Foundry, at New Castle, Pa., was sold at Russian Government, St. Petersburg 
in sheriff's sale last Thursday, to O. H. P. Green, for $%,600. At Wheeling, W. Va., the men in the plate mill of the 
d A mortgage for $1,899.75 was also assumed. Wheeling Steel & Iron Co.'s plant struck against the reduc 
1- The Lauth furnaces recently installed at the plant of the tion in wages Jan. 26. 
ll Michigan-Peninsular Car Co. at Detroit has been making good The La Belle Iron Works, of Wheeling, W. Va. have re 
™ records. The first turn the furnace was in operation 50,000 cently installed two electric traveling cranes manufactured 
lbs. was the output and the second turn (night) 71,000 Ibs. by Pawling & Harnischfeger, of Milwaukee, Wis. The 
PB The iron is soft and the tonnage in the mill has been in- larger one is of 20 tons capacity and has a span of 50 feet 
1- creased from 60 tons per day to 1ootons. Eleven more fur- The other one has a capacity of five tons and aspan of 75 feet 
Oo naces are to be added, making 13 in all. It is reported that the Pennsylvania Co. has brought injun¢ 
0 The Reading Iron Co., of Reading, Pa., has just received tion proceedings against the city of Lima to prevent it from 
contracts for three new cotton presses. They are for ship- issuing $98,000 bonds for the purpose of securing the Lima 
- ment to Louisiana, and one, with its bailers, will weigh 4o0,- Northern shops and an enlargement of the Cincinnati, Hamil 
t 000 pounds. It will press 1,200 bales per day. ton & Dayton shops. The bonds were issued for park pur- 
| The Meadville Iron Works, at Meadville, Pa., owned by poses and the Pennsylvania Company, as a taxpayer, is going 


Geo. B. Sennet, of Youngstown, O., are offered for sale. The 
plant is well equipped. 


to prevent them from being used for any other purpose 


At East Liverpool, O., stoc kholders of the Salineville Fur- 
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THE ANOREW PATENT GRIP SOCKET. 


Holds straight or taper shank 
drills perfectly rigid. Protects 
the Shank until the drill is com 
pletely worn out. Old taper 
Shank drills with tangs broken 
off used just as well as new 
drills. Beware of infringements 


M.L. ANDREW & CO., 
60-62 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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nace Fire-Clay Co. applied for an injunction restraining the 
sale of the company’s property under a judgment for $36,000 
secured by Thompson & Co., bankers. They claim that the 
sale under execution would result in needless sacrifice. Ap- 
plication is also made for a receiver. 

W. S. Rockwell & Co., New York, have recently erected 
one large double-end copper heating furnace and one double-end 
copper annealing furnace for the Rome Brass & Copper Co , 
Rome, N. Y. They also report that they are fitting up some 
large works with their improved fuel oil burning appliances. 

The S. R. Smythe Co., Pittsburg, has been awarded the 
contract for the remodeling of the Bessemer furnaces and rail 
mill of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co. 

J. B. & J. M. Cornell, of 26th st. and 11th ave., New York, 
turned out last week at their Cold Spring foundry, a perfect 
casting weighing 22 tons, for an engine cylinder, and have 
booked orders for a large tonnage of heavy sugar making and 
other machinery castings. This firm has taken over the old 


West Point Foundry and is thoroughly remodeling and mod- 
ernizing the plant. Within the next 30 days it will have com- 
pleted the increase of the cupola melting capacity to 60 tons 
per hour, and in addition to this has two large air furnaces. 
Adding this capacity to the New York City plant makes this 
firm especially conspicuous, if not the largest, among produc- 
ers of general iron castings. 

Philadelphia advices are that the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
has laid aside for the present its‘plans for raising fresh capi- 
tal. Business bas improved greatly since the announcement 
was made that such a plan was desirable. The stockholders 
did not take kindly to the idea of contributing fresh capital, 
and present receipts are sufficient to carry on the business. 
The company for the last three months has been doing a busi- 
ness of $1,000,000 to $1,250,000 per month. The February 
interest, amounting to $50,000, will be taken care of, as will 
also probably the $100,000 interest falling due in March. If 
business continues to improve security holders are not likely 
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to be called upon to give financial assistance to the company, 
at least during the first quarter of the year. Usually a shut- 
down is made about the first of the year, but the company has 
not done so this time, and is now behind in its orders. De- 
cember was the best month of 1897 and the improvement has 
since continued. . 

W. S. Rockwell & Co., the New York furnace builders, have 
recently erected one of their large double-end plate heating 
furnaces for the Dickson Mf. Co., Scranton, Pa 

James Bonar & Co., Carnegie Bldg., have closed a contract 
with the Shenango Valley Steel Co., of New Castle, Pa., for 
separators for its new steel mill, and also the tin plate mill 
consisting of eight 8-inch, three 14-inch and one 16-inch 
Sweet's direct steam separators. 

The Pittsburg Wire Co. has elected the following officers: 
President and treasurer, Thomas Walker; secretary, James 
A. Farrell; directors, Alex. Dempster, Thomas Walker, James 
H. McCrady, Joseph Kountz and Thomas W. Fitch. The 
latter is general superintendent of the works at Braddock. 
Every department of the plant is in operation, with 600 men 
employed. The plant has a record of 315 working days for 
1897. 

William Goldberg has purchased the Glover Foundry at 
New Castle, Pa. 

The Cambria Iron Co., of Johnstown, Pa., has elected the 
following directors for the ‘ensuing year: Joseph M. Bacon, 
Robert F. Kennedy, Charles S. Price, David Reeves, Powell 
Stackhouse, Edward T. Stotesbury, John W. Townsend, John 
Lowber Welsh and R. Francis Wood. 

The Indianapolis, Ind., plant of the National Malleable 
Iron Co. for the first time since it was built has all the fur- 
naces, eight in number, in full operation, and is now giving 
employment to over 600 men, the largest number in the history 
of the works. 

Ata meeting of the stockholders and directors of the Min- 
nesota Iron & Steel Co., of Minneapolis, the following were 
elected directors: Horace W. Lash, Thomas Lowry, Clinton 
Morrison, M. B. Koon, F. D. Underwood, F. C. Barrows, F. 
G. James. Subsequently the directors elected Mr. Lash, presi- 





dent; Mr. Morrison, vice-president; Judge Koon, treasurer; 
Mr. James, secretary. 

At Muskegon, Mich., efforts to reorganize the rolling mill 
company have not succeeded and the mill is likely to remain 
idle indefinitely. 

The La Belle Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va., manufacturer 
of La Belle tin and terne plates, has almost completed the addi- 
tion to the tin plate plant, which will double its capacity. The 
new equipment includes two electric traveling cranes, installed 
by Pawling & Harnischfeger, of Milwaukee, Wis. The 
cranes are of special make, built to stand the heaviest kind of 
work. Each one is of the three-motor electric type. The 
Schultz Bridge & Iron Co., of McKee's Rocks, Pittsburg, has 
the contract for the buildings, which will be of steel and iron. 
A s00-h. p. Corliss engine is also being installed. The addi- 
tions are expected to be completed in February. 

The Pennsylvania Tin Plate Co., New Kensington, Pa., 
is running ful) time in all departments, with excellent pros- 
pects for the future. The company recently added two new 
mills. 

Some of the equipment for the Old Meadow Rolling Mill 
Co., Scottdale, Pa., has been bought. The Frank-Kneeland 
Machine Co., of Pittsburg, will furnish the rolls; the Lloyd- 
Booth Co., of Youngstown, will furnish shears and lathes, and 
Lane & Bodley, of Cincinnati, the 36 x 60 Corliss engine. 





Tue substitution of stand-pipes for wooden tanks at water 
stations by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Road, 1s so far as 
we know, an innovation inthisclassof structures. The larger 
use of iron or steel, to the supplanting of timber, wherever 
there can be realized an economy in investment ora gain in 
efficiency, is quite in keeping with modern ideas, as evinced 
by its gradually increasing adoption in bridge and car con 
struction, and in fact throughout industrial lines generally. 
We understand that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Co, 
impressed with the experience of the Rock Island, will fol 
low the example set by that road in the use of stand-pipes at 
its water stations.—[ Railway Review. 





EDWIN HARRINCTON, SON & CO., Inc., 


1626 PENNA. AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Designers and Manufacturers of MODERN MACHINE TOOLS. 


EXTENSION LATHES: Strong, Handy, Powerful. 


Bed Opens to admit work of Large Diameters. 


DRILL PRESSES, MILLINC MACHINES, 
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ELECTRIC AND HAND-POWER HOISTS. 
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if you are interested in Oil Heated Furnaces and Fuel Oil Burning Appli ‘OLUME ) 
W. S. ROCKWELL & CO., 26 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 
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BRAZINC FURNACE 








For Brazing Bicycle Parts, Copper Wire, Gun 
Trimmings, et« 
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DOUBLE-END ANNEALING FURNACE 


For Annealing Brass and Copper in Sheets, Strips, Bales, Rods, Bars, Tubing, 
Steel Tubing and other similar material 


B-st anti friction metal for 
MAGNOLIA METAL CO., 


all machinery bearings. 









SINCLE-END ANNEALING FURNACE 


For Annealing in Packing Boxes or Cylinders such articles as Machine Parts, Bicycle Fil 
Barrels and Trimmings, Steel Pens, Files, Spoon Blanks, Light Brass »nd Coppef, 


_ 


Post Office, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Mines and Ovens in the Connellsville Coke Region, Penna. 
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ROCKWELL’S IMPROVED DUPLEX SYSTEM 
FOR BURNINC FUEL OIL. 


Heats, Cleans and Delivers the Oil to the Fires Under a High 
Uniform Pressure. 


We make estimates and equip plants complete for burning oil. 














We design and build furnaces of every description for manufactur- —— 
ing purposes using oil, gas or coal as fuel. Write for catalogue. en =, of, = 
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W. S. ROCKWELL & CO., ca 


RECENERATIVE FORCING AND WELDING 


26 Cortlandt St., N Ew YORK. For Forging and Welding al! kinds of Iron and steel 
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a". GENUINE CONNELLSVILLE COKE 












